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ENS Nera 


Motes of Recent Crposition. 


Amonc the desiderata of our day is a good book 
on the local colour of the Bible. We do not 


realize how much of the Bible is hidden to us 


because we are: Western. 
‘much is perplexing. 


We realize only how 
In the twenty-first volume of 
THE ExposiTory TIMEs there is an article by Dr. 


_Denney on the word ‘hate’ as used by our Lord: 


‘If any man come to me, and hate not his father, 
and mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, 
and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot 
be my disciple’ (Lk 14?6), The difficult word 


“may never have been better explained by a Western 


mind to Western minds. But to the Eastern 
mind it needs no explanation. And what the 
book we speak of must do for us is to put us into 


the Oriental’s way of looking at things, and his 


way of speaking about them. 


In Professor Walter Locx’s Oxford Lecture, of 
which some account has already been given, it is 
pointed out how keenly Dr. William Sanday felt 
this need. So keenly did he feel it that he went 
to Palestine and travelled through the land for the 
express purpose of obtaining that Orientalism with- 
out which he found that he could not satisfactorily 
understand the life of our Lord. But its need is 
greatest where it is least felt. We are often told 
that we must read and interpret the Bible as we 
would read and understand any other book. But 
‘any other book’ will not do. It must be an 
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Oriental book. And it must be a book written in 
the spirit of the Bible. 


It must be an Oriental book. Dr. Lock quotes 
from F. W. Myers’s Catholic Thoughts: ‘We have 
to judge the Bible, and. especially the Old Testa- 
ment, with an Asiatic measure generally, with an 
Modern Occidentalism. is 
a wholly unjust line, if the only one; and to 
apply the rules .of Logic to the language of 
Piety or Poetry .or remorselessly to analyse 
the warm rich life of Eastern 


antique one always. 


imagery and 
passion is but a sign of a hopeless and fruitless 
exposition.’ 


And it must be a book written in the spirit of 
the Bible. Says Thomas 4 Kempis: ‘ Every sacred 
scripture must be read in the spirit in which it is 
written.’ Says Dr. Lock: ‘That is true of every 
scripture.’ ‘It is true,’ he says, ‘of Bradshaw’s 
Railway Guide as of the Bible. To get good from 
that, we must know exactly its’ purpose and its 
method. If we go expecting to find a description 
of the scenery between Oxford and London, or to 
find all the ways by which we can travel from 
Oxford to London, we shall be disappointed: if 
we do not know how to distinguish the main line 
from the branch lines, we shall arrive at unexpected 
places at unexpected times. So it is with the 
Bible.’ 
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And what is the spirit in which the Bible was 
written? Again Dr. Lock quotes Myers: ‘Let 
there be the freest and fullest application of all 
Eastern lights to the interpretation of Scriptural 
modes of thought and feeling, and let men bring 
to the exposition and representation of Scriptural 
narrative all the knowledge they can acquire of 
nomad, and desert, and Palestinian life; but if 
they do this, and profess to do it, then also must 
we require of them to bring with them too the 
eastern and the southern soul—the noble impulses, 
the deep reverence, the burning love and hate— 
the faith and freedom and simplicity — which 
characterize the whole being there of Patriarch 
and Prophet, of Warrior, Rhapsodist, and Ruler. 
Merely to bring antiquarian and philological learn- 
ing, however oriental, to the study of the Scriptures, 
while the heart remains modern and northern, this 
is not the way to understand them really, either in 
their literal or their spiritual sense. To -enter 
.into the mere minds and natural feelings of the 
writers, there is need that the frigidity of the 
scholar be exchanged for the genial nature of 
the dweller in the open sunshine of heaven: and, 
for all that is more than this, no due comprehen- 
sion of such writings as those of either Testament 
can ever be arrived at without something more 
than a mere knowledge of the external records of 
man’s life however varied, without a certain experi- 
mental spirituality—a practical personal interest in 
the great problems of universal human nature, and 
a large sympathy with the deepest realities of 
many souls.’ 


There are three forms of death, and Jesus died 
all three. Theré is the death of the body; He 
died that. There is the death of the soul; He 
died that. There is the death of the spirit; and 
He died that. 

Physical death, the death of the body: of that 
there is no doubt or dispute. If He lived, He 
died. The old suggestion that He had but 
swooned on the Cross and recovered in the tomb— 
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even that desperate suggestion did not deny that 
He died afterwards. The death of the body is a 
fact. The only mistake is when we make it all 
the fact. 


For social death, the death of the human soul, 
is more than physical death, and He died that 
Is His social death denied? No; it is 
simply ignored. It is not reckoned part of the 
death which He died. Yet was it a more bitter 
death than the death of the body, and more truly 
death for Jesus. 


also. 


The only death that is disputed is the death of 
the spirit. For it is supposed to rest on a single 
passage of Scripture, and men are unwilling to rest 


so awful a fact on so narrow a foundation. The 


passage of Scripture is this: ‘My God, my God, — 


It does not rest on 
But even if it did, what mean- 
ing can be found in that passage but that He was 


why hast thou forsaken me?’ 
that passage alone. 


for the moment reckoned with the transgressors, 
or as St. Paul has it, ‘made acurse for us’? But 
it is not the spiritual death we deal with now, it is 
the social death. 


Mr. F. Herbert Stzap, M.A., Warden of 
Browning Hall, has written a book on Zhe Pro- 
letartan Gospel of Galilee (Labour Publishing 
Company Ltd.; 2s.). Mr. Stead is the author of 
the article on ‘Settlements’ in THE ENCYCLOPADIA 
OF RELIGION AND Eruics. For no one had a 
better right to the offer of it, and no one could 
have written a better article. He has unrivalled 
experience and he has unrivalled literary skill. 
Now, the last chapter of the book is on ‘ The Loaf 
and the Cup,’ and the first sentence of that chapter 
is: ‘Jesus was the most intensely social person 
known to history.’ 


We do not recognize that fact. And because 
we do not recognize it we do not take account of 
His social death. Social death is separation from 
one’s.own kind. It is  solitariness, 


friends and to lose them—that is social death. 


To have ~ 


‘ 
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The sting of it is in proportion to the joy we have 
in fellowship. What was it to Jesus that one of 
them should betray Him? What was it that they 
all forsook Him and fled? It depends on what 
they were to Him. 


Listen to Mr. Herbert Sreap: ‘He loved His 
fellow men and women. ‘He longed to be with 
them. He was utterly unlike the religious solitary, 
the hermit, or the recluse. He sought solitude, 
it is true, but only that He might enjoy the 
Unseen Fellowship, and might return again to 
human intercourse with quickened outflow of 
sympathy. The people He chose to have about 
They 
were commonplace members of the common 
people. Yet how amazingly fond of them He 
was! ‘Having loved His own which were in the 
‘world, He loved them unto the end.” Indoors or 
out of doors, in deep joy or in the very tragedy of 


Him were no men of genius or distinction. 


grief, He craved for their company. His greatest 
followers have found Him to be the very soul of 
social cohesion.’ 


Let us never again forget that of the cup which 
His Father gave Him to drink one bitter ingredient 
was the desertion of His own which were in the 
world, Let us never forget that He died three 
deaths in one, and that one of the three was the 
death of His human loving social soul. 


There are many things in the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son. A fertile mind like Dr. John A. 
Hurton’s is apt, in rich soil like this, to run about 
like a dog among rabbits (it is his own simile), 
catching none, there are so many. But he seizes 
one at last, and (dismissing the simile) finds him- 
self ‘in danger of thinking that it and nothing else 
is the one designed intention of the whole story.’ 
What is it? He calls it the helplessness of the 
prodigal’s father. 


Dr. Hurron’s most recent volume Zhe Persist- 
ent Word of God (James Clarke; 5s. net) is an 
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exposition of two passages of Scripture, the Book 
of Jonah and the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 
Both passages are made impressive to modern 
men and merchants, for that is Dr. Hurton’s 
peculiar gift as well as his special purpose. But 
for the student of theology the most arresting 
thought is this, that Jesus intended His hearers to 
see how helpless the father of the prodigal was, 
in order to make them understand how helpless 
God is. 

Now there is nothing that we ought to be surer 
of than that God is all-powerful. The ancient 
Israelites discovered that for us, and we are not to 
be driven from our assurance of it by the ephemeral 
sensationalism of men like Mr. H. G. Wells. 
Therefore we feel that Dr. Hutton’s word, the 
‘helplessness’ of God, is not well chosen. If a 
father has the power to prevent his son from 
making a fool of himself, and does not do it, 
because he knows that he would be preventing him 
from becoming a man, that is not helplessness. 
God has the power. If He has not, what is the 
sense of praying ‘Lead us not into temptation’? 
That He does not always use His power is because 
He knows that it is better for us that He should 
not always use it. 


But undoubtedly the problem of sin is here. 
To quote Dr. Hutron: ‘God has given man his 
freedom. However we may question the depth 
and reality of that freedom, we cannot doubt that 
God has given to each of us the power to choose 
so far our way. He has given us the power to go 
far enough away to break our own hearts, and to 
break some other heart that loves us. It is like- 
wise the awful idea in our Christian faith that God 
has given to us the power to go far enough away 
to break His heart.’ 


And no doubt the Pharisees had to be taught 
that lesson. For they made far too much of the 
power of God, which they had discovered, and far 
too little of His love. Ifa man sinned, he sinned 
against the Almighty. It was rebellion, like the 
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rebellion of the angels, and there was no recovery. 
‘This people who knoweth not the law are 
cursed ’—that was the short and sharp sentence, 
and there was no appeal. Dr. Hurron is not 
altogether wrong. The ‘one designed intention’ 
of the story is not that God is helpless, but that 
He holds His hand. For to be a man is to be 
left free to sin even if that means the breaking of 
some other heart, even if it means the breaking of 
the heart of God. 


In the Journal of Theological Studies for Oct.— 
Dec. 1921 there is a review of Driver and Gray’s 
The Book of Job in the ‘ International Critical Com- 
mentary’ (T. & T. Clark; 8vo, pp. Ixxvili, 376, 
360; 35s. net). It is an unusually long review 
for the 7. Z.S., but the book is of unusual im- 
portance. The writer is Professor W. Emery 
BARNES. So we have the interest of seeing a 
great Cambridge scholar estimating the work 
of two of the greatest Oxford scholars of our 
time. 

There are many difficulties in the study of the 
Book of Job, but the chief difficulty is textual. 
The reader who is unburdened with a knowledge 
He reads the 
book as Carlyle read it and rejoices in its massive 


of Hebrew does not discover it. 


grandeur, its magnificent music, its unfailing 
appeal to the universal human heart. ‘A noble 
book ; all men’s book! Grand in its sincerity, in 
its simplicity; in its epic melody and repose 
of reconcilement.’ Carlyle was not disturbed 
by the text, and did not disturb it. But these 
Oxford and Cambridge scholars cannot leave it 
alone. 


The three chapters, 26-28, are ‘especially rich 
in difficulties.’ They are ascribed to Job himself 
as speaker, but many of the sayings in them are 
very unsuitable in the mouth of the patriarch. 
Gray seems to let 26°14 go to Bildad, as some 
have suggested, and he himself sends 277-10. 18-23 
to Sophar, while he regards chapter 28 as an 


independent poem. Professor Emery BARNES 


has a way of his own. 


He restores 277 to Job. For it seems to him 
to be very like Job to say— 


Let mine enemy be as the wicked, 
And let him that riseth up against me be as 
the unrighteous. 


Then Sophar would begin at 278. As for 26°14 
and 28, perhaps the best solution is that ‘the 
Author seeks relief from the tragedy of Job’s | 
story by taking the rdle of Chorus Speaker and } 
delivering a monologue on a general theme.’ 


But Professor BARNES is not indifferent to the © 
general problem of the book. Nowhere as in Job } 
do we see ‘how obstinate was the controversy fz 
called forth by the problem of the Suffering of : 
the Righteous and the Prosperity of the Wicked.’ [f 
Elsewhere, as in Ps 37 and Ps 73, the doubts — 
which are raised are quickly set to rest. 


in Job. ‘Ifin form we have an academic debate, 


‘in substance we have the human cry from four t 


Eliphaz and Bildad and } 
Sophar are as earnest for their own view as Job | 
for his; if they may not believe that sin and }i 
suffering go together, and that righteousness and |} 
prosperity are inseparable, their faith in God is 
taken away. Eliphaz dares to ask, ‘‘Who ever § 
perished, being innocent?” Bildad tells Job, “If ff 
thou wert pure and innocent, surely now [God] b 
According to Sophar, | 
“The triumphing of the wicked is short, and the ff 
joy of the godless but for a moment.”’ 


separate individuals. 


would awake for thee.” 


‘The three friends are condemned 
Epilogue, but the leaven of their doctrine re- } 
mained. In our Lord’s time some believed that 
the Galilzans whose blood Pilate had mingled } 


with their sacrifices were sinners above all the } 


Galileeans (Luke xiii. 2), and even disciples asked /f 
him, “Who did sin, this man or his parents, that § 
he should be born blind?” (John ix. 2). In our |) 
own day popular religion still allows men to cry, 


Not so |i 


in the & 
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“It’s a judgment,” when some striking calamity 
happens. But the doctrine is thoroughly opposed 
to the higher religion whether of Judaism or of 
Christianity ; and it is a boon to have it fully and 
nakedly set forth in the speeches of Job’s friends 
to its own confutation.’ 


It has been said that the Book of Esther was 
retained in the Christian Bible because of a 
single sentence in it. Certainly that sentence 
almost alone is made the text of modern sermons. 
It is the fourteenth verse of the fourth chapter. 
‘For if thou altogether holdest thy peace at this 
time, then shall there enlargement and deliverance 
arise to the Jews from another place; but thou 
and thy father’s house shall be destroyed: and 
who knoweth whether thou art come to the 
kingdom for such a time as this?’ 


The Book of Job is richer in great texts. But 
in the Book of Job one text surpasses in modern 
interest all the rest. It is the passage 19?%27, 
Professor Emery Barnes thinks Driver was more 
conservative than Gray. He himself is more 


conservative than either. 


The emphatic words of these verses, he says, 
‘are surely an answer to a passionate outburst of 
Bildad, in which this “friend” accuses Job of 
practical Atheism. In xviii. 4 the Shuhite asked, 
in answering Job’s complaints, ‘Does thy case 
prove that the earth is forsaken, 7c. by its God?” 
Further, in xviii. 21 he proceeded to pass a 
definite judgement on the patriarch by the asser- 
tion, “This (Job’s dwelling) is the place of one 
who has not acknowledged God.” 

‘To this severest condemnation Job makes 


reply : 
25. Yea, I know that my God liveth, 


And (though He tarry) that he shall stand 
up (for me) upon the earth (dust). 


‘Job protests that far from not acknowledging 
God, he acknowledges Him as the First and the 
Last, and indeed as Living Redeemer. 


26. And after they have stript off my skin— 
thus, 
From my flesh I behold God. 


Here, as in x. 10, 11, the patriarch becomes 
deeply conscious of God from the sight of the 
Creator’s wonderful work on the human body: as 
Browning— 


This man’s-flesh he hath admirably made, 
Blown like a bubble, kneaded like a paste. 


27. Whom I behold for myself, 


And mine own eyes see, and not a 
stranger’s, 

Though (When) my reins are consumed 
within me. 


‘Not even deep-seated painful disease can 
hinder Job’s vision of God. The patriarch is no 
Atheist ; his confession is in essence the same as 
that of the Psalmist (Ps. Ixxiii. 26), ‘‘ My flesh and 
my heart are consumed, but God is the rock of my 


2? 


heart, and my portion for ever. 


The Hibbert Lectures for 1921 were delivered 
by Professor James Morratr of Glasgow. They 
are published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton 
under the title of Zhe Approach to the New 
Testament (8s. 6d, net). 


Professor Morratt had one definite object 
before him in delivering the lectures. He de- 
termined to prove that men were justified in 
applying the historic method of study to the 
writings of the New Testament. He spent a good 
deal of his time in declaring what the historical 
method is. Then he gave himself to show what 
it had accomplished. 


What the historical method has accomplished 
in the New Testament is both positive and 
negative. Positively it has proved that the New 
Testament is a record of historical fact. Dr. 
MoFFaTT quotes Rousseau. The quotation is from 
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the fourth book of Zmile: ‘Shall we say that the 
gospel story is a work of imagination? Friend, 
that is not how one invents; the facts about 
Socrates, which no one doubts, are not so well 
attested as those about Jesus Christ. At best you 
are only putting the difficulty away from you, 
without getting rid of it. It would be more in- 
credible that four men should have agreed to 
manufacture this book than that there was a 
single man who supplied the subject-matter for 
it. No Jewish authors could have hit upon its 
tone or its morality; the gospel has notes of 
reality which are so great, so striking, so ab- 
solutely inimitable, that their inventor would be 
a more astonishing person than their hero.”’ 


That was said by Rousseau a hundred and fifty 
years ago. It is proved true to-day. ‘An expert,’ 
says Professor Morramt, ‘would have put it more 
cautiously ; he would not have spoken about the 
four evangelists as if they were four independent 
witnesses, for example, and nowadays he would 
be less dogmatic upon the trustworthiness of the 
historical tradition about Socrates. But all this 
does not affect the essential point of the passage. 
Rousseau, with one of the flashes of insight which 
have made £ymile, in Lord Morley’s phrase, ‘‘ one 
of the seminal books” of the world, has summed 
up by anticipation in these words the position on 
which sound criticism of the Gospels is steadily 
converging.’ 


But the work of the historical method is nega- 
ive as well as positive. If it has established the 
general trustworthiness of the narrative in the 
Gospels, it has thrown doubt on the reliability of 
many of its details. Professor MorFraTT is as 
emphatic in asserting the negative result as in 
affirming the positive. He puts it first as a 
problem. 


‘The problem,’ he says, ‘is this: Are any 
sections of the gospel story due to the naive desire 
of presenting Jesus as the fulfilment of Old 
Testament prophecies? How far, if at all, are 


some of the incidents or sayings merely a pious 
tale, which rests upon some Old Testament text? 
Did the exigencies of controversy with the Jews 
lead early Christians to create as well as to re- 
collect stories of their Master which bore out their 
claims on His behalf? For example, the Galilean 
origin of Jesus was a difficulty. So was the fact 
of His suffering and death. Did the inevitable 
debate over such topics mould the historical 
tradition—as we read it, for example, in Matthew’s 
gospel ?’ std 

Well, what does he say? He says: ‘ Historical 
research answers this question unhesitatingly in 
the affirmative.’ 


The answer will be disturbing to not a few of k 
Dr. Morratt’s readers. 
two things. 


But let us remember 
The first is, that the essential matter 
for us, the matter that really matters, is that we 
can rely on the portrait of Jesus as it is presented 
in the Gospels. It is historical. And if it is 1 
historical all the rest follows. 


The other thing is that negative results were 
inevitable. The moment that we allow historical 
criticism to play upon the New Testament we 
admit the possibility that some of the contents of 
the New Testament will be found of doubtful 
value. There is only one escape from that con- 
It is the assertion that every word of 
every book of the New Testament is guaranteed 
by God. The Roman. Church has made that 
assertion. But no other Church can make it. 


clusion. 


The question is, just as it was bound to be, not 
are there uncertainties in the New Testament, but 
what are they? 


Now it cannot be said that Professor MorrarTt, 
with the freest will in the world, has made very 
much of. them. Of misstatement or mistake of 
any kind whatever he does not offer a single ) 
example. All his examples turn on the difference — 
between one Gospel and another. Mark and 
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Matthew make Jesus say: ‘ Zhe Son of Man goes 
the road that the scripture has described for him 
(kabads yéyparrar epi airod). Luke alters this 
into: Zhe Son of Man moves to his end indeed, 
as tt has been decreed (kata 75 opicpévor).’ Both 
There is a mistake, Dr. 
MoFFATT would call it a misstatement, either in 
Matthew and Mark, or else in Luke. 


cannot be correct. 


Dr. MorratT would call it a- misstatement. 
That is to say, he believes that Luke deliberately 
changed the expression. ‘ Luke,’ he says, ‘either 

felt a difficulty about particular passages in the 
Old Testament which would bear out the words “‘as 
the scriptures have described,” or else he felt that his 
readers would find a periphrasis more intelligible.’ 


But these are not the only alternatives. We do 
not know enough about the origin of the Gospels 
to be able to say that any of the evangelists made 
a deliberate change in his sources. The differ- 
ences are there, but we do not know how they 


came there. We know absolutely nothing about 


it. If it is possible to suggest that an evangelist. 


had a particular ‘ tendency’ and gave expression to 
it, the possibility is just as open that the inevitable 
result of oral or transcriptional tradition had done 
it all before it came into the evangelist’s hands. 


But in any case, these are the uncertainties in 
the Gospels, and these are the only uncertainties. 
And they are open to the consideration of every 
one of us. Beyond the differences between one 
Gospel and another there is not a statement that 
has been proved to be untrue; there is not even 
an impression that has been shown to be unreliable. 


The twelfth volume of the ENCYCLOPADIA OF 
RELIGION AND ETHICS, completing the work, has 


now been published (T. & T. Clark; 35s. net). 
It contains two hundred .and forty-one articles, 
written by one hundred and sixty-seven authors. 


That means two things. It means that rarely 
does an author write on more subjects than one. 
And it means that when the one competent 
authority was found he was given space. Two 
hundred and forty-one articles is an average of 
between seven and eight columns to an article ; 
and a column of the Encyclopzedia is as good as 


a very large page of an ordinary book. 


It would have been easy to have multiplied 
articles if it had been desirable to offer definitions 
of words, such as may be found in an ordinary 
English dictionary. But the only reason for the 
existence of such a work as this is the necessity of 
providing those who are not experts with sufficient 
knowledge of each topic to enable them to under- 
stand it; and when called upon to speak about it 
to do so with some confidence. 


The range of the Encyclopzedia is the range of 
the demand now made upon the pulpit. It would 
not be difficult for a preacher to find a subject 
which seems to be beyond his interests. But the 
preacher’s own interests are never the measure of 
his responsibility. He has to speak with authority. 
First of all with the authority of the King, whose 
servant he is—‘I also am a man under authority, 
and I say’—but also with the authority of fulness 
and accuracy of knowledge. He will not escape 
if he ignores the things that are occupying the 
minds of his hearers, any more than if he blunders 
when he refers to them. 


But it is not a knowledge of this or that topic in 
Religion and Ethics that is of most account. It 
is a knowledge of Religion and Ethics. 
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Tbe Epistle to the Ephesians tBrougs a 
Missionary s Eyes. 


By THE REVEREND JOHN Hare Mactean, M.A., B.D., CONJEEVERAM. 


Ir need not be considered wonderful that in the 
interpretation of the Epistles a missionary to non- 
Christians should have an advantage over others. 
Since we ceased to regard Scripture as a quarry 
from which proof-texts may be dug, our scholars 
have set themselves to reconstruct the world in 
which the sacred writers lived, and in dealing with 
the Epistles they have helped us to realize that 
these were actual letters written by missionaries to 
churches recently founded, or to individuals con- 
nected with such churches. In trying to make the 
situation real they have drawn on their stores of 
classical and historical learning, and given us 
pictures of the pagan background of the letters, 
and some, very wisely, have turned to the literature 
of modern missions for parallels. But it is one 
thing to read of paganism, whether ancient or 
modern. It is another thing to spend years amid 
its sights and sounds, to watch the entry of the 
light into darkened minds, and to guide an infant 
Church in its first efforts to manifest its new life. 

Even a missionary who makes no claim to be 
reckoned a scholar may see what nearly all com- 
mentators have overlooked. On the one hand, his 
experience may throw light on what has been a 
problem to those who have never lived amid 
heathenism. On the other, he may point out that 
what has been passed over as a commonplace may 
in reality be something amazing. If missionaries 
have made few contributions to exegesis it is largely 
because the magnitude of their task and the multi- 
fariousness of their duties give them little time to 
put in writing the thoughts that come into their 
minds. The present paper is a small attempt to 
supply this lack of service in the case of one 
epistle, Whether it was written by Paul or by 
another matters little for my purpose. In any case 
it was addressed to people who till recently were 
pagans, and still lived in a pagan atmosphere. 
For -convenience I shall call the writer Paul, 
and shall assume that the letter was addressed 
to the church at Ephesus, or to a group of 
churches, similarly situated, of which Ephesus was 
one. 


I. HeiGHT AND DEPTH. 


It is unnecessary to call attention to the elevation 
of the letter. Paul never soars higher than in his 
aspirations for the readers. Dwelling himself ‘in 
the heavenly places in Christ’ he expects them to- 
do the same (12:4). Of their actual life of faith he 
has heard (1}5), and he prays that with this as a 
starting-point they may go on to the full possession 
of their privileges (11629), He reminds them that 
their former condition was very different. Till 
recently they had been subjects in a demonic 
kingdom (22). But however deplorable their con- 
dition had been they had entered a new world. 
They had been redeemed, and this was no trifling 
boon, for it came through the blood of Christ (17) ; 
and now there was no limit to the blessings they 
might obtain. The apostle strains language to its 
utmost in expressing his aspirations for these 
people, and after he has prayed that they ‘may be 
filled unto all the fulness of God,’ he abandons. 
the attempt to say what that means by saying 
that God ‘is able to do exceeding abundantly, 
above all that we ask or think’ (319-0), 

We cannot imagine a loftier aspiration for any 
believers. But as we use it as a stimulus for our 
flagging spiritual energies, do we realize that the 
people on whose behalf it was originally uttered 
were mere novices? Would it not have. been 
more natural to say that people who were so low 
to begin with could only rise by a long and slow 
evolution, and that only an unpractical dreamer 
would suppose that the glorious picture here drawn 
could be of any use to them for a long time to 
come? Yet Paul is never unpractical. Nor is he 
ignorant of the immaturity and ignorance of the 
readers, as we shall see presently when we consider 
the latter part of the letter. But he has such faith 
in what God is ‘able to do’ (32°) that he believes 
that even these people may inherit ‘the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ’ (38). 

But Paul—practical as ever—knows well that 
if the inheritance is to be possessed means must 
be used, and to these he turns in the second 
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part of the letter (4!*). That several of Paul’s 
letters may be divided into two portions, doctrinal 
and practical, has often been noted, but the con- 
trast is nowhere so marked as: here. From ‘the 
heavenly places’ we have come down to earthly 
places so foul that Paul can hardly bring himself 
to speak of what goes on in them (5!2). After 
carrying the readers to a height of spirituality 
beyond words or thought (32°), he has to warn 
them against sexual sin, impure talk, drunkenness, 
and the like (4!’-521),. Why should this be neces- 
sary? Surely the people who could in any measure 
understand chapters 1-3 would be far beyond the 
need of such teaching. They would no more need 
it than a graduate needs a lesson on the alphabet. 

The ‘ordinary reader ignores the difficulty. If 
he thinks of it at all he gets rid of it by supposing 
that in the second part of the letter Paul is ad- 
dressing a different set of readers—people who 
were unregenerate, though somehow their names 
happened to be on the church roll. But Paul 
gives no hint of such a transition, and while even 
in an apostolic church there were doubtless tares 
amid the wheat, the profession of faith in the 
crucified Nazarene was in those days so difficult 
that few indeed would call Jesus Lord save in the 
Holy Spirit (1 Co 12°). The people who needed 
the elementary teaching were the same people who 
had already been taught the advanced lesson. 

But why was the elementary lesson necessary ? 
It is here that a missionary finds it easier to grasp 
the situation than other people. It is not enough 
to say that the people, while in Christ on the one 
hand, were also in Ephesus,! and thus inhaling the 
atmosphere of a distinctly heathen city. That is 
part of the truth, and a part which a missionary 
has no difficulty in realizing, especially if his lot is 
cast in a sacred city. Ephesus must have been 
dominated by the temple of Diana—not the chaste 
goddess of the Greeks, but an impersonation of 
the vitality of nature, worshipped by immoral rites” 
—as Benares and Conjeeveram and many other 
Hindu cities are dominated by the temples of the 
Hindu gods. Social life would be governed by 
heathen standards, and anyone trying to adopt a 
different standard would find it difficult to make 
a living. The Christian community was a little 


1 See a notable sermon on ‘The Two Environments,’ by 
Professor W. M. Macgregor, D.D., in Repentance unto 
Life. 

2 W. M. Ramsay in Hastings’ D, ZB. vol. i. p. 605. 
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flock. Its members met to break bread and 
encourage one another to seek the things above; 
but in the daily round they were isolated, and 
it was hard to live up to a high ideal when 
every one around had one which was immeasurably 
lower. 

But that is only part of the solution. The saints 
in Ephesus were not merely in danger of lowering 
their standard through the pressure of life in a 
city where religion and immorality were so closely 
connected. Their main difficulty lay deeper—in 
having a high standard at all. They might have 
a spiritual experience which was genuine and 
had in it the germs of all portrayed in chapters 
1-3. But they had been brought up under the 


shadow of Diana’s temple, and doubtless some 


of them, like their Corinthian brethren, had 
wallowed in the mire (1 Co 6%!), Getting a 
glimpse of Christ they quite sincerely resolved to 
There 
were very many things that they had been doing 
all their lives without a twinge, and it was not 
wonderful that they should take some time to 
realize that these were an abomination to their 
new Master. In other words, their piety was far 
ahead of their morality, not because they were 
hypocrites, but because their conscience was in a 
rudimentary condition and required development. 

When we look at the matter in this way the 
incident described in Ac 19!%-2! becomes more in- 
telligible. When the powerlessness of the demons 
and the power of the Lord Jesus were set in start- 
ling contrast, some of the recent converts got new 
light on their duty. We need the Revised Version 
to bring out the significance of the incident. The 
‘many’ who confessed their deeds were not people 
who ‘believed’ (A.V.) then and there, but people 
who ‘had believed’ some time before. Their 
faith was quite genuine, but it had not occurred to 
them that the use of spells was wrong. We cannot 
be quite certain that those who renounced ‘curious 
arts’ by bringing the books associated with them 
were already Christians, but the context makes it 
at least possible that they were, and missionary 
experience makes it seem quite probable. No doubt 
the continuance in the practice of a low morality 
is more usual than the continuance through ignor- 
ance in what is obviously heathen,* but the latter 
is by no means unknown. . 


* For an able study of the whole subject reference may be 
made to J. Warnack’s Zhe Living Forces of the Gospel. 
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So it is in India to-day. One of the ablest of 
Indian Christians tells how, when he had begun to 
inquire after the truth, and was charged with 
having attended a meeting conducted by an 
eminent evangelist, he stoutly denied being near 
the place. He goes on to tell of another lie which 
he proposed to tell if necessary, and then adds: 
‘I can fully sympathize with Abraham, who was 
drawn from heathenism, when he told lies about 
his wife. The best of Hindus admit that to speak 
untruth under certain circumstances is not sinful, 
nay, a duty.’ The same phenomenon is noted by 
a member of the Labour Party who spent two 
cool seasons in India. He tells of a devout and 
earnest Indian Christian who, when his son got 
into trouble, began to suborn witnesses to prove 
his innocence, and could not understand why the 
missionaries should think it wrong to defend a 
relative by any means whatever, good or bad. 

When we look at the matter in this light we are 
not Surprised that Paul should have to come down 
to the level of earth and deal in the plainest terms 
with the sins to which the Ephesian Christians 
were tempted from without and from within. 
General injunctions to walk in accordance with 
their high calling were not sufficient. The nature 
of the walk must be clearly indicated, and the 
difference between the old and the new emphasized. 
And what Paul did has to be done by his modern 
successors. While never sinking to the level of 
mere teachers of morality, or failing to remind 
catechumens and converts of the infinite debt they 
owe to Christ, we must at the same time teach 
them the a, b, c of Christian morality, slowly and 
patiently, ‘precept upon precept, line upon line, 
here a little and there a little.’ If we find many 
of the pupils dull, we are having an experience 
similar to that of the apostles (1 Co 31, He 51%). 
If those who are so ready to stop their contribu- 
tions to foreign missions because of stories about 


= 


the dishonesty of Christian servants were to realize 
this fact they would change their attitude. The 
dishonest servants—even if the reports of them are 
true—may, of course, be hypocrites. But they 
may also be people in whom the process of 
educating the conscience has not had time to 
advance very far; and even if there are many such 
the work of missions is not thereby discredited. 
Nor must it be forgotten that the need of moral 
instruction does not cease even when heathenism 
is far in the background. Many atime the moral 
standard, even in countries called Christian, has 
been allowed to fall so low that the same problem 
reappears. At such times we long for a revival 
and recall the great days when the fire of God fell 
and cleaned the life of multitudes. But not even 
a revival will of itself do all that is needed. When 
John Newton was converted, a wonderful work of 


grace took place in his heart and life: but he still | 


continued to be captain of a slave-ship. And 
George Whitefield was making arrangements for 
the purchase of slaves at the time when his preach- 
ing was accompanied by many wonderful signs of 
the power of the Spirit. The Covenanters, if 
some accounts of them are to be believed, saw no 
sin in smuggling. It is difficult for us nowadays 
to understand such self-stultification, just as it is 
difficult to understand how a pious German can 
condone the horrors of which his country has been 
guilty. In the latter case we have adopted a new 
word, and speak of the strange mentality of our 
lateenemies. But is this not simply another way of 
saying that the work of grace, though in some among 
them it has” undoubtedly begun, is still incom- 
plete, and that the conscience of pious Germans is 
still singularly obtuse? And in condemning them 
let us see that we do not render ourselves liable to 
any similar condemnation, and that we do our 
utmost for the enlightenment of the conscience of 
ourselves and of all whom we can in any way help. 


Ritevature. 


BISHOP PERCIVAL. 


Dr. WiLL1AM TEMPLE, Bishop of Manchester, 
has written the Life of Bishop Percival (Macmillan ; 
18s. net), and if he writes no more he has one 
strong book to be remembered by. 


John Percival was an old man when he died on 
December 3, 1918. He had been twice Head- 
master of a Public School, Head of an Oxford 
College, and for more than twenty years Bishop 
of Hereford. And he was the same John Percival 
through it all... This is the man—this was at Rugby 


when he’ was Headmaster there: ‘He was uni- 
versally and profoundly respected; and he was 
feared, not with terror (except by the genuine evil- 
doer) but with awe, And in a sense—the deepest 
sense—he was loved. But he was not “ popular.” 
He was too remote and distant for that. He 
knew his boys inside out; but only a few of them 
felt that they knew him. Probably the general 
feeling among both boys and masters was first 
and foremost that he was a task-master. He 
exacted the last ounce of work. Also he was 
temperamentally a Puritan, and insisted on regu- 
lating every detail according to his notions of 
propriety. One of his deepest aversions was the 
habit, at one time fashionable, of wearing a cap 
so far back on the head as to show some hair on 
the forehead. There was an occasion when he 
met two boys out walking, one of whom was 
conforming to this fashion. ‘‘ Eh,” said the Head- 
master; “you look like a coal-heaver”; and 
then to his companion, ‘‘Take him back to the 
House and comb his hair and put his cap on 
properly for him.”’ 

Percival’s achievement was Clifton School. He 
was its first Head, and he made it a great Public 
School, fit to rank with the other Public Schools, 
before he left it to be President of Trinity College, 
Oxford. In Oxford he was not successful. He 
was a schoolmaster still, and neither the under- 
graduates nor the Common Room approved. Yet 
he did good work. The foundation of Somerville 
College was his. When Lord Rosebery offered 
him the see of Hereford he accepted it reluctantly. 
He had gone from Oxford to Rugby and found 
the school in a low state of morals and of manners. 
He had restored discipline but it had cost him 
something. Now he was tired and glad of a 
change. But his heart was in the North. If he 
could have had the Deanery of Durham! Besides, 
he knew how difficult it would be for a strenuous 
north-countryman, a liberal and a believer in Welsh 
disestablishment, to administer a diocese in the 
soft South and on the borders of Wales. And 
there was trouble. There was trouble all his days 


there. But he was a great man and it made him 
greater. He too was made perfect through 
suffering. ‘The solemnity of his addresses,’ says 


his biographer, ‘must have impressed the people 
with the seriousness of moral questions. “No 
man can live long enough to see the end of any 
sin that he commits.” ‘The flames of hell have 
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never been put out; I see them burning up the 
lives of men.” “The greatest gift a hero leaves his 
country is to have been a hero.” Such were some 
of his most frequently reiterated sayings.’ 

This is the final verdict: ‘He was a great 
individuality. He never shrank from standing 
alone. Sometimes it almost seemed that he pre- 
ferred it. But whether he stood alone or with the 
multitude, he always stood for righteousness as it 
had been given him to apprehend it. He was a 
stern fighter, giving no quarter to views that he 
thought erroneous. He was a constant friend, 
never failing those who trusted his affection. He 
was a true prophet, refusing and forbidding to 
compromise the moral law. He was a man who 
lived by faith in God.’ 


THE LATIN ORIENT. 


This is the day of the essay and the essayist. So 
Mr. William Miller has his chance. His volume 
is a substantial one, a magnificent closely printed 
octavo of nearly six hundred pages. But it is a 
volume of essays. Mr. Miller calls it so. Zssays 
on the Latin Orient is his title (Cambridge: at the 
University Press; 40s. net). And it may be read 
just as essays are always read, one essay at a time 
and no fear of losing the thread. 

And yet it is really a continuous history. If 
the volume zs read right through much more 
profitable will the reading be, and possibly much 
more enjoyable. For one event points the way 
to another, one man passes his torch on to 
another, one movement rises out of the ashes of 
another, and it is impossible to appreciate the 
story of even the most insignificant occurrence if 
it is taken by itself. 

But if a book is read in essays, then it is well 
that the essays should be of a reasonable length. 
Mr. Miller makes his essays reasonably long. The 
chapter on the Gattilusj] of Lesbos (1355-1462) 
occupies forty pages, and it is only part of the 
whole essay on the Genoese Colonies in Greece. 
The essay on Turkish Greece (1460-1684), one of 
the most instructive of the essays in the book, fills 
fifty very full pages. 

In the essay last named Mr. Miller deplores 
especially two things that took place during this 
early Turkish sovereignty. One is the flight of 
the men of letters from Greece. ‘For almost the 
first time in her long history, all traces of learning 
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vanished from the home of the Muses. Most of 
the scholarly Greeks of that age emigrated to Italy, 
and, just as, in the words of Horace, ‘ Captive 
Greece led her victors captive,” after her sub- 
jugation by the unlettered Romans, so, sixteen 
centuries later, she once more spread the light 
of Hellenic studies in the darkest West. 
Thus, the Athenian, Demetrios Chalkokondyles, 
became the tutor of one of Lorenzo de’ Medici’s 
sons at Florence, while the Spartan, George 
Hermonymos, was the first Greek who publicly 
taught that language in Paris. Two other 
Moreotes, Demetrios Ralles, a soldier and scholar, 
and Isidore, who had distinguished himself alike 
in theology and in the defence of Constantinople, 
spent the rest of their lives in Italy, while the 
historian Phrantzes wrote his history and died in 
peace at Corfl' under the Venetian protection. 
We owe much of our modern culture to this 
fifteenth-century dispersion of the learned Greeks ; 
but the gain of Europe was the loss of Greece. 
It required the lapse of two whole centuries to 
make up in the least degree the deficiencies in 
Greek education which the departure of all these 
men of light and leading caused; and if they 
strove to interest European courts and scholars in 
the fortunes of their abandoned country, that was 
of small practical advantage compared with the loss 
which they inflicted upon it. Had they remained 
in Greece, their influence would soon have made 
itself felt; they would have obtained posts in the 
Turkish service, which might have enabled them 
to improve the condition of their fellow-country- 
men, and their example would have prevented the 
complete spread of ignorance over large parts of 
Greece during the first two centuries after the 
conquest.’ 

For the other deplorable thing the blame is 
England’s. ‘It was at this time too that the 
classic land of the arts began to suffer from 
another form of depredation, that of the cultured 
collector. To a British nobleman belongs the 
discredit of this revival of the work of Nero. 
About 1613 the earl of Arundel was seized with 
the idea of “transplanting old Greece into 
England.” With this object he commissioned 
political agents, merchants, and others, chief 
among them William Petty, uncle of the well- 
known political economist, to scour the Levant 
in quest of statues. His example speedily found 
imitators, such as the duke of Buckingham, and 


King Charles ‘I, who charged the English admiral 
in the Levant, Sir Kenelm Digby, with the duty 
of collecting works of art for the royal palace. 
Needless to say the rude sailors who were ordered 
to remove the precious pieces of marble often 
mutilated what they could not remove intact. 
They sawed in two a statue of Apollo at Delos, 
and they might have anticipated the achievements 
of Lord Elgin at Athens had not its distance from 
the sea and the suspicions of the Turkish garrison 
on the Akropolis saved it from the fate to which 
the Cyclades were exposed.’ 

We have quoted those passages for their own 
sake and also forthe taste they give of Mr. Miller’s 
simple, clear, and telling style. Not a little of the 
power of the book is due to the language in which 
it is written. 


PAUL'S RELIGION. 


An able, impartial, and altogether very valuable 
discussion of the sources and nature of the Pauline 
theology has been made by the Rev. J. Gresham 
Machen, D.D., in a volume entitled Zhe Origin 
of Paul's Religion (Hodder & Stoughton ; 15s. net). 
Dr. Machenis Assistant Professor of New Testament 
Literature and Exegesis in Princeton Theological 
Seminary. Now from Princeton we look for a 
defence of traditional orthodoxy. And we find it 
here. But we find it after a searching and 
thoroughly sympathetic cxamination of every 
important substitute for traditional orthodoxy 
that has been suggested. 

The men tg be reckoned with are chiefly Wrede 
and Bousset, but Wernle also has to be con- 
sidered. They all start with the rejection of 
miracle. And in doing so they have a great 
many modern minds on their side. But they 
find themselves at last in a serious and, as it proves, 
quite inextricable difficulty. It is a ‘difficulty 
which besets every naturalistic explanation of the 
genesis of Paul’s religion. The trouble is that a 
close connection of Paul with the historical Jesus 
is imperatively required by the historian in order 
to impart to Paul’s relation to Christ that warm, 
personal quality which shines out from every page 
of the Epistles ; whereas, on the other hand, a wide 
separation of Paul from the historical Jesus is just 
as imperatively required in order that Panl might 
not be hampered by historical tradition in raising 
Jesus to divine dignity and in bringing Him into 
connection with the Spirit of God. 
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‘Modern criticism has wavered between the two 
requirements; it tries to preserve the rights of 
each. Bousset is more impressed by the second 
requirement; Wernle, his opponent, is more 
impressed by the former. But both are equally 
wrong. There is really only one way out of the 
difficulty. It is an old way and a radical way. 
But the world of scholarship may come back to it 
in the end. The fundamental difficulty in explain- 
ing the origin of Paulinism will never disappear 
by being ignored; it will never yield to com- 
promises ofany kind. It will disappear only when 
Jesus is recognized as being really what Paul pre- 
supposes Him to be and what all the Gospels 
represent Him as being—the eternal Son of God, 
come to earth for the redemption of man, now 
seated once more on the throne of His glory, and 
working in the hearts of His disciples through His 
Spirit, as only God can work.’ 

‘If Jesus ’—to quote Professor Machen’s closing 
words—‘was only what He is represented by 
modern naturalistic historians as being, then what 
is really distinctive of Paul was not derived from 
Jesus. The establishment of that fact has been a 
notable achievement of Wrede and Bousset. But 
if what is essential in Paulinism was not derived 
from Jesus, whence was it derived? It was not 
derived, as Wrede believed, from the pre-Christian 
apocalyptic notions of the Messiah ; for the apoca- 
lyptic Messiah was not an object of worship, and 
not a living person to beloved. It was not derived 
from pagan religion, in accordance with the brilliant 
hypothesis of Bousset; for pagan influence is ex- 
cluded by the self-testimony of Paul, and the pagan 
parallels utterly break down. But even if the 
parallels were ten times closer than they are, the 
heart of the problem would not even have been 
touched. The heart of the problem is found in 
the Pauline relation to Christ. That relation 
cannot be described by mere enumeration of 
details ; it cannot be reduced to lower terms; it is 
an absolutely simple and indivisible thing. The 
relation of Paul to Christ is a relation of love; and 
love exists only between persons. It is not a 
group of ideas that is to be explained, if Paulinism 
is to be accounted for, but the love of Paul for 
his Saviour. And that love is rooted, not in what 
Christ had said, but in what Christ had done. He 
“loved me and gave Himself for me.” ‘There lies 
the basis of the religion of Paul; there lies the 
basis of all Christianity. That basis is confirmed 


by the account of Jesus which is given in the 
Gospels, and given, indeed, in all the sources. It 
is opposed only by modern reconstructions. And 
those reconstructions are all breaking down. The 
religion of Paul was not founded upon a complex 
of ideas derived from Judaism or from paganism. 
It was founded upon the historical Jesus. But the 
historical Jesus upon whom it was founded was 
not the Jesus of modern reconstruction, but the 
Jesus of the whole New Testament and of Christian 
faith ; not a teacher who survived only in the 
memory of His disciples, but the Saviour who after 
His redeeming work was done still lived and could 
still be loved,’ _ 


THE RELIGION OF PLATO. 


Mr. Paul Elmer More of Princeton, N.J., has his 
work cut out for the rest of his life. He has just 
published the first of four volumes which are to 
‘constitute a single connected treatise’ on the 
Greek tradition. Then he hopes to publish a 
volume on the tragedians, in order to fill out the 
background to Plato’s religious ideas; ‘a special 
study of Clement of Alexandria, with translations 
of passages from his works duly selected and 
arranged, would elucidate the relations of Platonism 
and Christianity ; essays on the Cambridge Platon- 
ists and the Tractarians of Oxford might furnish 
an interesting illustration of the never fully realized 
trend of Anglican thought.’ We do not know Mr. 
More’s age; we only know that he has already 
published a substantial and fairly mature volume 
on Platonism. It is evident that he hopes to be 
allowed a reasonable span of life and has deter- 
mined to be diligent. 

The danger is that he may write too rapidly. 
There are signs already. This book, of which the 
title is Zhe Religion of Plato (Humphrey Milford ; 
tos. 6d. net), is loose in arrangement and occasion- 
ally in statement. More precision and more re- 
straint would have made a better book of it. 
Nevertheless it is a living book, likely to be 
contradicted freely enough, but certain to rouse 
interest and make for thought. Its main con- 
tention is that ‘Greek literature, philosophic and 
religious, pagan and Christian, from Plato to St. 
Chrysostom and beyond that to the Council of 
Chalcedon in 451 A.D., is essentially a unit and 
follows at the centre a straight line.’ 

Mr. More is no apologist for orthodox .Chris- 
tianity. He is attracted by the idea of Rebirth, 
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and prefers it to ‘the Christian idea of a static 
heaven and hell.’ After quoting Jeremy Taylor, 
he says: ‘If such a conception of the future world 
were all, it were better, as men have come to do, 
to thrust out of mind any thought of continuance 
after death, or else to fall into a sentimental hope 
of universal salvation which makes a trifle of sin 
and a mockery of divine justice. Against such a 
dilemma we may well pause to ask ourselves 
whether there may not be some adumbration of a 
deeper truth in the belief in transmigration which 
has governed the conduct of the most religious 
people of the Orient and was adopted by the wisest 
of occidental philosophers.’ 


IMMORTALITY. 


Dr. Lewis Richard Farnell, Rector of Exeter 
College and Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, delivered the Gifford Lectures in the 
University of St. Andrews in the year 1920. The 
lectures are now published under the title of Greek 
Hero Cults and Ideas of Immortality (Oxford: at 
the Clarendon Press; 18s. net). 

The University of St. Andrews was fortunate in 
securing Dr. Farnell as Gifford Lecturer. His 
knowledge of his own subject, the Religion of 
Ancient Greece, is unrivalled. His article on 
‘Greek Religion’ in the ENcycLOP#DIA OF 
RELIGION AND ETHICS is a masterpiece of lucid 
condensation. He is acquainted with every modi- 
fication which philosophical interpretation made 
on the popular beliefs, and with every phase through 
which the deities passed in their long and change- 
ful history. Some of his shorter articles in the 
same encyclopedia are astonishingly informing 
and suggestive. And now that we have the volume 
of lectures in our hands we can easily see that 
in the St. Andrews atmosphere they must have 
attracted a deeply interested audience. 

Their subject is Immortality. It is, as Dr. 
Farnell says in his introduction, ‘one of the most 
interesting that the comparative study of religion 
has to propound and consider.’ And nowhere is 
its interest deeper than in Greece. For, apart 
from its surprisingly early appearance there, is the 
great fact of its central and momentous place in 
that development of Greek Religion which is 
known as Orphism. The study of Orphism is of 
the fizst importance, so nearly does it touch the 
doctrines of Christianity, and so confidently is it 


said to have suggested them. Dr. Farnell’s dis- 
cussion is searching and sympathetic. This is his 
conclusion : 

Orphism ‘familiarized the world with the con- 
ception of the divine element in the human soul, 
with the sense of kinship between man and God. 
It quickened this sense by means of a mystic 
sacrament whereby man’s life was transcendentally 
fused with God’s. It raised the religious emotion 
to a pitch of ecstasy and rapture far above the © 
Hellenic scale. Itstrongly marked the antagonism 
between flesh and spirit and preached with insist- 
ence the doctrine of purity, a doctrine mainly 
ritualistic but containing also the spiritual idea of 
the purity of the soul from the taint of sin. It 
divorced religion from the State, making it the 
pre-eminent concern of the individual soul and the 
brotherhood. Finally, its chief aim and scope was 
otherworldliness, its mission was the preaching of 
salvation, of an eschatology based on the dogmas 
of posthumous retribution, purgatory and of a suc- 
cession of lives through which the soul is tried ; 
and it promised immortal bliss obtainable through 
purity and the mysterious magic of a sacrament.’ 

In his discussion of the Hero cults, Dr. Farnell 
arrives at the Dioskouroi. There is no more per- 
plexing problem in the History of Religion than 
that of the home ‘and character of Castor and 
Pollux. ‘Among modern treatises by far the most _ 
hopeful and helpful is the monograph by Dr. 
Rendel Harris, called “‘The Cult of the Heavenly 
Twins,” in which he traces their worship in various 
parts of the world to the primeval awe which the 
birth of twins has ever been wont to cause in men 
of the lower culture, a feeling which, among some 
of the African tribes, for instance, leads to their 
being put to death—often with the mother—among 
others to their being worshipped as beings of 
supernormal nature. And he rightly seizes on the 
crucial evidence, supplied by Sir James Frazer 
from a trustworthy source, that among the Baronga 
twins are called ‘“‘the children of the sky,” a name 
that is partly explained by the very prevalent belief 
that, when the portentous birth of twins occurs, 
one of them at least must have been generated by 
a spirit. Dr. Harris may well be right in his 
intuition that this fact affords us the clue, and this 
superstition the initial impulse, to the widespread 
belief in divine or semi-divine twins; but he does 
not appear to draw what is the obvious inference 
that twin-worship of human beings might hence 
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have arisen spontaneously amidst different peoples ; 
for instance, he still regards the Lettish and 
Hellenic twins as a tradition from a common Indo- 
European source.’ 


SOCIAL JUSTICE. 


Messrs. Allen & Unwin are the publishers of 
a closely reasoned and convincing book on Zhe 
Elements of Social Justice (10s. 6d. net). The 
author is L. T. Hobhouse, D.Lit., LL.D., Martin 
White Professor of Sociology in the University of 
London. 

We shall touch only one of the topics discussed 
in the book, so let us first of all say what its topics 
are. After an introductory chapter on Ethics and 
Social Philosophy, there is a discussion of Rights 
and Duties. Then Liberty is dealt with, first 
moral, next social and political. That is the 
subject we shall touch on. We arrive at Justice, 
which is first compared with Equality and then 
explained in its personal aspect. Four chapters 
follow on Wealth and Industry. The title of the 
last chapter is Democracy. 

Turn to Liberty. The pressing question of the 
day is whether my personal liberty should be inter- 
fered with by the State. Ifmy workers are willing 
to work ten hours, or even twelve hours, a day, is 
not that a matter between them and me? If I 
choose to keep my shop open twelve or fourteen 
hours in the day, why should I not do sop? If I 
drink alcoholic liquor and even go to bed drunk 
every night, what business has any one to interfere 
with me? If I sell such liquor and send men and 
women who lack self-control, some to the poor- 
house and some to the grave, why should I not 
pursue unmolested my particular trade? 

Professor Hobhouse selects the opening of shops. 
This is his answer: 

‘Efforts were made to establish a short day by 
agreement, but they failed because the refusal of 
a few, or even a single tradesman to conform, gave 
him an advantage in competition which enabled 
him to defeat the majority. In such a case it is 
useless to argue that the majority are at liberty to 
close early if they think fit. In practice they are 
at the mercy of the minority. The majority can 
give effect to its will only by the aid of the law, or 
by organizing itself. . . . But further, in this case 
before us, we are not merely dealing with the 
liberty of the proprietors to open and close shops, 
but of employees to enjoy leisure. It is this liberty 


which has seemed the governing consideration to 
the community, and rightly, since a modicum of 
leisure is necessary to the development of mind 
and character. Now if this judgment is correct it 
is of far-reaching application. It explains how it 
is that there are “ Liberties” which on the whole 
make for Liberty, and liberties which are on the 
whole unfavourable to Liberty. That is to say, it 
suggests a principle which will answer our former 
question, “ What is the bearing of Liberty on the 
body of restraints involved in the system of 
rights?” For by Liberty we see more and more 
clearly that we mean the open field for mind and 
character, and the rights that we maintain and the 
restrictions that we impose should, so far as com- 
patible with the other conditions of social organiz- 
ation, be conceived in the interest of such develop- 
ment. Liberty so understood is itself the most 
far-reaching principle of the common welfare, in 
the name of which it is that restraints are imposed.’ 


PALESTINE TO-DAY. 


The Home of Fadeless Splendour is the title 
which Mr. George Napier Whittingham has given 
his book on Palestine (Hutchinson; 24s. net). It 
is a title to live up to, The publishers have 
recognized the demand. It is a handsome volume, 
freshly and attractively illustrated. 

But the author also has felt the necessity. He 
went to Palestine just as the Turks were driven 
out of it, and had the good fortune to secure the 
favour of the Chief Administrator, Major-General 
Sir Arthur Wigram Money, who writes a Foreword 
for the book. He went wherever he would, no 
one making him afraid. And wherever he went 
he brought with him a vivid imagination and a 
good knowledge both of the land and of the book. 
Rarely have we read a volume on Palestine which 
so easily passed from ancient to modern and back 
again. The geography of the land is in it, but the 
history is in it also, from Abraham even unto 
Allenby. 

A full account is given of Jerusalem as it now is. 
Jerusalem as it now is may not be what it has been 
or ought to be, but Mr, Whittingham does not 
allow that to depress him. He has no delight in 
the disillusioned visitor to the Holy Land. There 
as elsewhere you find what you take with you. 
There more than elsewhere you have to take with 
you the religious imagination. 
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Mr. Whittingham quotes the Bible frequently 
and he quotes it appropriately. Is he right when 
he says that ‘far down- below, buried beneath the 
depth of the Dead Sea, lie Sodom and the other 
cities of the plain, five in all, gone for ever’? The 
consensus of modern scholarship is against him. 
More unexpected, however, is his identification of 
Mary Magdalene with Mary of Bethany, and with 
the woman that was a sinner, and even with the 
woman taken in adultery. 


TARE PASTORALS. 


The Pastoral Epistles are receiving quite their 
share of attention. A few months ago there came 
a scholarly volume from Cambridge, written by 
Mr. St. John Parry. Bishop Gore devotes an 
Additional Note to them in his new book on 
Belief in God. And now there comes from Oxford 
an elaborate discussion of their authorship by the 
Rev. P. N. Harrison, D.D., with the title of Zhe 
Problem of the Pastoral Epistles antes Univ. 
Press; 12s. 6d. net). 

It is not a book to read through at a sitting. It 
has to be studied, tested, accepted, rejected. It 
compels the re-reading of the Pastorals themselves, 
in the order of composition—z Timothy, Titus, 
1 Timothy—and with the drastic distribution of 
their contents, as suggested by Dr. Harrison, in 
mind. It is easy enough to see what Dr. Harrison 
believes about them. He has himself given us a 
clear summary of his conclusions. 

‘These epistles, in anything like their present 
form, cannot be the direct work of the Apostle.’ 
For (1) there is no room in the narrative of Acts 
for them, and the alleged release and secénd 
imprisonment of St. Paul ‘must be definitely 
dismissed as a legend without valid historical basis.’ 
Then (2) their language differs too much from 
that of the ten Paulimes to be due to the same 
writer. Again (3), ‘the whole ecclesiastical situa- 
tion and atmosphere presupposed in these epistles 
represents a stage of development beyond that 
for which we have any evidence in the lifetime 
of Paul or in the Apostolic Age, but entirely in 
keeping with that of the period to which “ Liberal” 
criticism assigns them.’ Lastly (4), ‘it is psycho- 
logically inconceivable that the real Paul should 
have addressed the real Timothy and Titus in 
many of the terms, or in the general tone adopted 
by the Paul of these epistles. It is neither neces- 


sary nor just to disparage the personality and 
spirit of this author as it appears in his writing. 
But the fact remains that with all his excellent 
qualities and high gifts he was a very different 
type of person indeed, and for all his fervent 
admiration of the great Apostle, and loyal de- 
votion to his name and memory, his was an 
altogether different kind of spirit from that which 
burns and throbs in every page of the genuine 
Paulines.’ 

Well, who wrote them? ‘The real author of 
the Pastorals was a devout, sincere, and earnest 
Paulinist, who lived at Rome or Ephesus, and 
wrote during the later years of Trajan or (? and) 
the earlier years of Hadrian’s reign. He knew 
and had studied deeply every one of our ten 
Paulines. In addition to these he had access to 
several brief personal notes written by the Apostle 
on various occasions to his friends Timothy and 
Titus, preserved by them till their death, and then 
bequeathed as a priceless heirloom either to the 
Church or to some trusted friend.’ 

‘There was also Paul’s last letter and farewell to 
Timothy, written not long after Philippians, on the 
eve, or possibly on the very day, of his martyrdom. 
Our 2 Timothy, which was the first of the three to 
be written, consists of this last letter expanded and 
brought up to date by the auctor ad Timotheum to 
meet the requirements of his own day, with the 
three shorter notes, which had really been written 
earlier, two of them years earlier, added as a sort 
of appendix or postscript. In Titus also there is 
a genuine note to Titus dating from about the 
same time as 2 Corinthians, appended in iii. raf. 
1 Timothy, which is certainly the latest of the 
three, representing as it does a distinct advance on 
the others in the development of Church organiza- 
tion, opposition to heretics, etc., is destitute of 
such original fragments as enrich the others; the 
obvious and natural explanation of which fact is 
that, in responding to the demand for more letters 
of the same kind, our author had no more genuine 
notes in his possession, and was incapable of in- 
venting such details. One or two half-hearted 
experiments in this direction (i. 3; iii. 14; v. 23) 
only illustrate the last remark, and are no excep- 
tions to it.’ 


EUCKEN. 


Mr. Joseph McCabe has translated into English 
Rudolf Eucken: fis Life, Work, and Travels, by 
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Himself (Fisher Unwin ; ros. 6d. net), and he has 
translated it well. 

The interest of the book begins in the middle of 
it. The first half is an achievement in dullness. 
But in chapter viii. we have a short, clear account 
of ‘the growth of my ideas.’ That is really 
interesting. And after that the interest increases 
to the end. : 

His travels are briefly described. Such a sen- 
tence as this strikes home: ‘There is something 
lacking in the life that has no feeling for 
Rome.’ Perhaps this also is human: In America 
“I often found the ladies deeply interested in the 
great questions of human destiny. There were 
especially two questions that were constantly 
addressed to me: “Are we immortal?” and 
“Have we free will?” Unfortunately they always 
wanted summary replies.’ 

Professor Eucken became somewhat ostenta- 
tiously anti-British when the War broke out. We 
now see why. He believed, and he still believes, 
that Great Britain entered the War saying, ‘My 
Country, right or wrong.’ He is still sure that 
‘Germany had a perfect right to enter the War.’ 
His only regret is that ‘her policy was very vulner- 
able, indeed incompetent.’ But he gives us a 
vivid impression of the fluctuations of feeling 
through which intellectual Germany passed while 
the War was in progress. He lectured here and he 
lectured there, and for a time the audiences every- 
where were large and enthusiastic. But the time 
came when he could not rouse them to enthusiasm, 
and at last they would not even attend. 


STONES OF STUMBLING. 


Mr. A. I. Tillyard’s first book, which he called 
The Manuscripts of God, had a good reception from 
the reviewers. Very likely it has had a better 
reception from the public. For already he has 
written a sequel to it. The title is Stones of 
Stumbling (Heffer ; 9s. net). And the purpose is 


to remove out of the way certain obstacles which — 


were encountered in the first book. But in doing 
that, the author does much more. 

He does so much more that he declares himself 
to be almost an orthodox believer. His commen- 
dation of the religious life in the first volume was 
no more than a commendation of what is called 
‘National Religion.’ But now, listen to this: 

‘ Here one may note the deficiencies and short- 
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comings of what is known as the ethical theory of 
the Atonement. The ethical theory had a concrete 
illustration in the love of the widowed mother for 
her son. She hoped that by continual patience, 
forbearance, and kindness she might appeal to her 
son’s better nature, that the good side of him 
might come uppermost, and that he might thus 
return to the paths of righteousness. So many 
thinkers have held, and do hold, that Christ saves 
us by the silent appeal which His teaching, His 
life, and His death is ever making to us ; and that 
all that is needed from us is repentance, faith, and 
love. This view is no doubt true as far as it goes, 
but is it the whole truth? Would it meet the case 
of the eleventh-hour-remorse with which we started 
this chapter? Would the man in question feel 
that he on his part could repent enough, trust 
enough, love enough, to ensure his own salvation ? 
Would he not instinctively demand a helper out- 
side himself, an objective ground for his forgiveness, 
a helper to whom he could absolutely surrender 
the task of doing for him what he could never. do 
for himself? This instinctive need of outside help 
is also felt by those at the other end of the moral 
scale, by persons who have a specially tender 
conscience. If the conditions of salvation are 
repentance, faith, and love, can they ever be satis- 
fied that their repentance is deep enough, their 
faith firm enough, or their love warm enough? 
They too want something outside themselves, one 
who can supplement all their shortcomings.’ 

If the Kingdom of God is what it has been taken 
to be, that man is not far from it. 


What is the Sunday School teacher’s aim? It 
is a controversy, existent here, acute in America. - 
Mr. George Herbert Betts, Professor of Religious 
Education in the University of Southern California, 
sets forth the two aims in parallel columns in his 
book on Zhe New Program of Religious Education 
(Abingdon Press; 75 cents net). We-shall quote 
the first two paragraphs and be content: 

THE EVANGELISTIC POINT 
OF VIEW. 


1. Whatever the status of 
the child at the beginning he, 
nevertheless, because of in- 
herent sinful tendencies, re- 
quires reclamation through 
conversion. 


THE EDUCATIONAL POINT 
oF VIEW, 

1. The child is at the be- 
ginning right with God (the 
explicit statement of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church 
and the view accepted by 
most evangelical Christians 
and certain others), 
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educational process is to lead 
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2. The aim of the Sunday 
school is to prepare the child 
for the day when he will 


become ‘converted’ and 
‘accept Christ.” In this 
connection and to this end 
he is to be instructed in the 
Bible and religion. 


unfoldment of the spiritual 
nature of the child such as 
results from a perpetual ac- 
ceptance of the Christian 
way from the _ beginning. 
This acceptance is at first un- 
conscious, being directed by 
nurture and instruction, and 
leads to the formation of re- 
ligious habits, interests, and 
ideals. 


Mr. John Wood's fifty Talks to Children (James 
Clarke & Co.; 3s. net) are very short and very 
slight. The difficulty always is to get the chil- 
dren to listen. The preacher is so often out 
of reach. Mr. Wood is not too distant nor too 
deep. 


The author of What ts Socialism? (New York: 
Crowell) is James Edward Le Rossignol, Dean 
of the College of Business Administration in the 
University of Nebraska. He is not a_ believer 
in socialism. One form of it, and one only, de- 
serves consideration—Scientific Socialism he calls 
it. He examines Scientific Socialism, its theory 
and its practice, and finds it wanting. Theoreti- 
cally there is. much to say for it, practically it 
simply breaks down. And if socialism is not 
practice it is nothing. So he holds by Capitalism 
still. For ‘Capitalism, with all its faults, has done 
great things for the western world, and will do still 
more, unless the social revolutionists, running 
amuck, succeed in breaking up the system. If 
they do, there will be no land owners, no capita- 
‘lists, no business men, neither rent, interest, profits, 
nor surplus value of any other kind. The old 
economic order, the product of centuries of in- 
dustrial evolution, will be gone, and the proletariat 
will set itself to the laborious, slow and painful task 
of creatinga new social order out of the ruins of 
the old. While this work of reconstruction is going 
on, doubtless millions of people will die of starva- 
tion, but, as the revolutionists would say, what will 
that matter in a thousand years?’ 


Messrs. Dent have issued a new and cheaper 
edition of Zhe Life and Times of Master John Hus 
by the Count Liitzow (8s. 6d. net). That is a wise 
and prudent thing to do. For it is a great book. 


Not only material for hero-worship, but the making 
of heroes is in it. 


The study of Religion seems to be the most 
popular study of the day. But it has its risks. 
Not, as was once feared, that the more we study 
other religions, the less will we think of the Chris- 
tian Religion. That was the fear of those who 
thought little of Christianity already. The risk is 
that a superficial knowledge should be held suff- 
cient. No man knows this better than Dr. Sydney 
Cave, President of Cheshunt College, Cambridge. 
He is himself a student of Religion, and he knows 
that a book which touches Hinduism, Zoroastrian- 
ism, Buddhism, Islam, and the religions of China 
and Japan, can only touch them., Therefore he 
calls it an Introduction. The title is An Lntro- 
duction to the Study of Some Living Religions of the 
Last (Duckworth ; 5s. net). 


A volume of addresses on Creative Christianity, 
delivered in Westminster Congregational Church 
at the united meetings convened by the World’s 
Evangelical Alliance, has been published under 
that title by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton (5s. net). 
The addresses form a sort of evangelical manifesto, 
which one inevitably sets over against the modern- 
ist manifesto at Cambridge. And we are bound to 


‘say that, in spite of some undigested ideas about 


the Bible, there is in them a range of vision and a 
force of conviction beyond anything to be found 
in the Modern Churchmen’s. Two of. the 
addresses must be named as particularly firm 
and true—that of the Rev. R. C. Gillie, M.A., on 
Liberalism and Theology, and that of Dr. John 
Douglas Adam on the Risen Christ. 


If you would know how sermons can be long _ 
and strong and doctrinal and intensely interesting, 
go to Eastbourne and hear the Rey. James Reid, 
M.A. Mr. Reid has been persuaded to publish a 
volume of his ordinary discourses— Zhe Victory of 
God (Hodder & Stoughton; 7s. 6d. net)—and we 
shall not look for a better this season. Thoroughly 
modern and ethically moving, these sermons show 
no fear of offending weak stomachs by offering the 
fulness of the Gospel of the Grace of God. What 
would one of our for-God’s-sake-don’t-touch-the- 
miraculous preachers do with a text like John 12, 
‘Behold the Lamb of God who taketh away the 
sin of the world’? Mr. Reid sends us to the 
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throne of grace with it, that we may receive mercy 
and find grace to help us in time of need. 


The Reality of Jesus is the title of a book by 
the Rev. J. H. Chambers Macaulay, M.A. (Hodder 
& Stoughton ; 7s. 6d. net), and a very good title it 
is. But who is this Jesus whose reality is of 
such consequence? Mr. Macaulay’s book is not 
milk for babes, but on that matter he leaves his 
youngest reader in no doubt. ‘It is manifest that 
the personality and the reality disclosed in the 
Gospels is not a time-product in the evolution of 
the race. Jesus is seen as He is in Himself and 
by Himself. The attempt to account for Jesus 
along what is called natural lines has failed. A’ 
naturalistic Christ is not the historic Jesus of the 
Gospels. There is no manner of doubt as to the 
Figure that passes before our eyes in the four 
Gospels, or, for that matter, the personality and the 
reality that fills in and dominates the whole New 
Testament life.’ 

But what if the sources of our knowledge of 
Jesus are unreliable? They are not unreliable. 
That hard-worked maidservant of the modern theol- 
ogian is sent to rest. ‘Our navy experts have a 
saying which describes a day as one of “good 
visibility” or otherwise. The day of Jesus was 
a day of “good visibility.” The Gospel records 
present us with a definite figure, moving amid well- 
ascertained events. Two things are distinctly 
conveyed. We have the impression Jesus made 
on those most intimate with Him, and we have 
also the disclosure of the ixmer consciousness of 
Jesus Himself? 

That is well said too. The whole book, if it 
demands, deserves careful reading. 


Two volumes are issued of Dr. J. H. Jowett’s 
short devotional papers. One is Zhe Lagle Life, 
and Other Studies in the Old Testament, the other 
The Friend on the Road, and Other Studies tn the 
Gospels (Hodder & Stoughton; 5s. net each). 
Most if not all of them have appeared in the British 
Weekly, and readers of that journal do not need to 
be assured of their thoughtfulness. In the volume 
on the Gospels, Dr. Jowett twice entitles his study 
‘Doing the Impossible.’ As examples of the 
Studies we shall quote those two short papers in 
another place. 


His Excellency Sao-Ke Alfred Sze, Chinese 
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Minister at Washington, has written an Introduction 
to Miss E. G. Kemp’s new book on China, which 
she calls Chinese Mettle (Hodder & Stoughton; 
12s. 6d. net). It is a traveller’s book, the book of 
a fearless and experienced traveller, of a traveller 
determined to see before writing and just as de- 
termined to write after seeing. The country 
covered, though all within the borders of China, is 
so extensive that the most accomplished student 
of Chinese life will find novelty in the book. To 
most of us it will be new throughout. But, new or 
old, it is all told so graphically that enjoyment is 
sure and lasting. 

The dona-fide traveller sometimes accepts the 
hospitality of the missionaries and then turns and 
rends them. Not so Miss Kemp. Here is a 
paragraph to note for future reference: ‘It may be 
thought that I have said a great deal—too much 
in fact—about mission work in this book, but that 
is inevitable, because .the reforms initiated in 
Chinese life are practically all due to missionary 
activity. The education of the poor and of women, 
the care of the sick, the blind, the insane, were all 
started by missions, and they are the main agencies 
in undertaking relief work in famine and plague 
measures, even at the present day. While the 
people of England sent out thirty thousand pounds 
for famine last year, large additional sums were 
sent out by the missionary societies, of which there 
is of course no official recognition. Happily 
England still retains some modesty with regard to 
her generosity.’ 

The book is handsomely produced and gener- 
ously illustrated. 


We believe we know all Dr. John Kelman’s 
books, and we cannot be wrong in thinking that 
the best is the last. Zhe Foundations of Faith it 
is called (Hodder & Stoughton; 7s. 6d. net). It 
contains a series of six lectures delivered on the 
Cole foundation, and it has the irresistible appeal 
which a lecturer of Dr. Kelman’s emotional 
humanity makes when he has human beings in his 
sight. But the matter is so new and strong and 
packed together that the best trained audience 
must have had their ears open to hear, just as 
certainly as they had their souls awake to receive. 

What is the topic? We can state it ina single 
word—Authority. And we can give the gist of 
the whole course of lectures in a single quoted 
paragraph : 
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‘But the real seat .of authority is not in the 
ultimate roots of things but in man’s own heart 
and life, and he who seeks it outside of these will 
seek in vain. This experience-knowledge will 
satisfy your own mind and soul. You know it, 
although you do not know how you know it. You 
will observe that others find it in the main to be 
the same as that which you find, so that it will 
verify itself not only in individual dogmatic 
certainty, but in a common Christian faith. But 
the main point for each man is not what others 
believe but what he himself believes, and the main 
ground of his certainty must ultimately rest in the 
processes of his own mind.’ 


The Rev. J. K. Mozley, B.D., Principal of the 
Leeds Clergy School, has published two sermons 
on Christ and the Nicene Creed which he preached 
in Leeds Parish Church (Leeds: Jackson; 1s. net). 
Their occasion was the controversy in the news- 
papers over the Modern Churchmen’s Conference 
at Girton College. Mr. Mozley in four ~brief 
sentences gives the substance of his dissent from 
the Girton theology. ‘The picture of Christ is not 
on the same level as the New Testament por- 
traiture. It does not, despite its effort, preserve 
the religious values of the New Testament and the 
Nicene Creed. It is out of line with the deepest 
Christian devotion and experience, the most fruitful 
Christian work and activity. And I believe that 
its adoption would in the long run mean a 
Christianity stript of more than half its power and 
attraction, less able to minister to the needs of 
humanity, with less both of the security of the 
home, and of the appeal of adventure for God.” 


Let earnest ‘educationists’ assiduously preach 
The value of psychology in training those who 
teach. 


So sings Mr. Charles L. Graves. And so 
preaches Dr. H. Crichton Miller. Dr. Miller has 
published a volume on Zhe New Psychology and 
the Teacher (Jarrolds ; 6s. net). And teachers had 
better read it. If they do not they will surely be 
hopelessly behind. For it is nothing short of a 
revolution in teaching that this book records. 
Think what it means to be told that fairy stories 
and folk-tales are no good. Even Little Red 
Riding Hood is no more to be read for ever. ‘It 
appears in the folklore of every country from 


Persia to Norway, and it contains a deep psycho- 
logical truth.’ But then, what is the truth? ‘Its 
theme,’ says Dr. Crichton Miller, ‘is the age-long 
story of the conflict between the aspiring child and 
the doomed adult; between confident vision and 
consuming jealousy. All that the old grandmother. 
stood for of love and devotion has been consumed 
in the bitterness of becoming a ‘back number.” 
Then there is a magical intervention: the man 
appears and saves the girl. Most of us have known 
the girl confronted with this danger, and we have 
seen that sometimes the man does appear and 
save her, and that sometimes he does not, and she 
is destroyed by the fierceness of bitter and exacting 
age. It is a story full of meaning; but is it a 
meaning that we wish the child to appropriate, 
consciously or unconsciously? Do we want the 
child to believe that willing devotion to duty is 
likely to lead into such dire danger? Do we want 
to add a wolf to the fear-concepts of children who 
have quite enough to supply that element when 
they deal with dogs and motor-buses? Do we 
want them to believe in the certainty of magical 
and effortless salvation? And if the real meaning | 
of the story is missed, both by the teacher and the: 
child, is there any value in it, as a mere stimulus 
to imagination ?’ 


A short account of Prohibition in America has 
been written by Sir Arthur Newsholme, K.C.B., 
M.D. (P. S. King; 2s. 6d. net). Short though it 
is, a complete answer is in it to the question 
whether or .not Prohibition is a blessing to a 
country. And the answer is a most emphatic yes. 
Yet there is no rejoicing. The author is simply 
concerned with the facts. He knows the arguments 
that are used against Prohibition. One only 
impresses him—the ‘liberty of the individual’ 
argument. And he answers it. One sentence 
from Thomas Hill Green is worth quoting after 
him: ‘We do not mean merely liberty to do as we 
like, irrespectively of what it is that we like.’ 


We are inclined (after reading his latest volume) 
to call Mr. Richard King the prince of present- 
day essay writers. He knows exactly what an 
essay is—not a sermon, not a lecture, not an 
address, not even a magazine article. It has to do 
with manners—not with religion or morals or 
education or entertainment. Its topics are Friend- 
ship, Illusions, Snobs, Attraction, Regret, Sympathy, 
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Progress, Conversation, Happiness, Beauty, Vulgar- 
ity, Popularity, Indifference, Grievance, Words, 
Infatuations, Self-esteem, Dullness, Comfort, the 
Country and the Town, Childhood, Youth, Middle 
Age, Old Age, and Human Nature. They are 
all in Below the Surface (John Lane; 6s. 
net). 

Is it suggested that the essay writer is not in 
earnest? Not so. Listen to this on the Rights 
of the Children: ‘I am no teetotaller; I do not 
even preach temperance; but if all the world 
decided to ‘‘go dry” to-morrow I would welcome 
the decision with all my heart and soul—even 
though personally I should suffer thereby an 
exasperating inconvenience. But I would welcome 
it because I know it would be for the benefit of 
the children. There is no reform, indeed, that 
I would not welcome, nor any personal liberty 
be deprived of gladly, if only it might have the 
same result. It is not the children of the wealthy 
who suffer from the squalor, the vice, the beggary, 
and the moral corruption which drink brings in its 
train. The children of the rich are given many 
chances in this world, as it is at present ‘‘ civilised.” 
It is the children of the poor who suffer, suffer so 
that grown-up people may satisfy their alcoholic 
cravings.’ 


Under the title of Zhe People of Palestine (10s. 
6d. net), Messrs. Lippincott have published a new 
edition of Professor Elihu Grant’s book formerly 
called ‘The Peasantry of Palestine.’ The earlier 
title was more descriptive, for Professor Grant 
deliberately confines himself to the villages of 
Palestine, but the later may be more popular. 
It is one of the most informing books ever written 
on the life of the common people of the Holy 
Land, and its illustrations really illustrate. 


The Rev. Francis J. Hall, D.D., Professor of 
Dogmatic Theology in the General Theological 
Seminary, New York, is not a Roman Catholic, 
though in his book on Zhe Sacraments (Longmans ; 
gs. net) he deals with seven sacraments—Baptism, 
Confirmation, Eucharist, Penance, Orders, Matri- 
mony, and Unction. He makes no apology. His 
position is that of Dr. Darwell Stone, and neither 
explanation nor apology is felt to be required, 
This is the ninth volume of what his publishers 
call ‘the long-desired Anglican Summa of 
Doctrine.’ One volume remains to be written, 
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containing the Eschatology and the Indexes. 
Every one of these volumes as published, has 
been noticed in THE Expository Times, and 
every one has been spoken well of. The work in 
this volume is as careful and scholarly as ever. 
The literature is known and read but never merely 
condensed. Dr. Hall makes up his own mind 
and then writes out clearly and forcibly what 
his belief is. 


Some sayings, like some persons, are too clever 
to live long. ‘Whatis mind? No matter. What 
is matter? Nevermind.’ The extreme realist says 
that mind ¢s matter; the absolute idealist says that 
matter zsmind. But there are neo-realists, and neo- 
idealists, and they are not so absolute or extreme. 
And not being so utterly irreconcilable as the old, 
Professor Bernard Bosanquet hopes to bring them 
still closer together, perhaps even to bridge the 
gulf between them. Zhe Meeting of Extremes 
in Contemporary Philosophy, he calis his book 
(Macmillan ; 8s. 6d. net). 

‘What first attracted my attention was the really 
startling difference and agreement between the 
Italian neo-idealists who follow Croce and Gentile, 
and the English and American neo-realists, who 
are represented, say, by Professor Alexander and 
the Six. On the one side thought, self-creative 
and all-producing, the ultimate principle and even 
the ultimate type and form of reality; on the 
other, a self-existent universe, actual in space and 
time, in which mind—that is, distinct individual 
minds—holds a place on equal terms with other 
finite things. And yet in both alike, such is the 
spirit of the age, we have the actual and ultimate 
reality of Time, progress to infinity, as the funda- 
mental character of the real, and with these 
inevitably (what I suspect to be a deep-lying 
motive in both) the specifically ethical and non- 
religious attitude, for which, to. quote the old 
humanistic watchword and paradox, “the end is 
progress.”’ 

- Blessed are the peacemakers. It is one of the 
beatitudes. Professor Bosanquet will win it. His 
book is good reading, zesthetically as well as 
ethically, and he does seem to have discovered a 
way of living between these irreconcilables. 


To your collection of Dedications add Mr. 
Stephen Paget’s dedication of his new book Z 
Hlave Reason To Believe (Macmillan; 5s. net). 
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Here it is exactly (except that it occupies a 
page): . 
THESE ESSAYS 
ARE NOT 
WORTH DEDICATING 
TO 
ANYBODY. 


Is it in simplicity and sincerity? or is it in extreme 
guile? Certainly modesty when it is true has a 
captivating way with it. You enter on the reading 
with a bias in favour. 

Which after all is all unnecessary. The serious 
essay on the writing of Biography is good amuse- 
ment, and the amusing essay on ‘ He, She, and It’ 
is good seriousness. 

‘I envy’—this is from ‘He, She, and It’—‘I 
envy the gifted few of us, who take unaffected 
pleasure in the Aibbert Journal. It is too learned, 
too disputatious, for the likes of me: but one of 
my betters lent me a number of it. Lo and behold, 
there was an article advising me to leave-off 
thinking of God as Him, and to think of Him. as 
It. Iwas still to say Him when I was inside a 
church ; my emotional advancement was not to be 
neglected: but when I came home and was really 
thoughtful, I should find It a nicer word than He. 
I should be moving with the times: I should be 
in the swim of change. All the really thoughtful 
people were going to say It: so I should be, for 
the first time in my life, fashionable. Was there 
ever such an article! I am not responsible for 
its. italics: nor for the length of its words: ‘ What, 
if it can be briefly expressed, is the change which 
is said to have taken or to be taking place? It is 
the depersonalization of the theological conception and 
doctrine of God. . . . This depersonalizing of God, 
this deanthropomorphization of God, if I may coin 
so terrible a word, has largely taken place already, 
and ought not to be feared and denounced as a 
denial of God. It is very far otherwise.” And the 
writer goes on to commend to us his belief in ‘‘ the 
ever-presence and urge of a Vital Power, a Life 
Force, immense, eternal, manifesting itself in all 
creation and supremely in man.”’ 


The great passage on the Goel, the Kinsman- 
Redeemer, of the Book of Job, has been touched 
upon in the ‘Notes of Recent Exposition.’ No 
commentator can pass it by. No commentator 
can accept another commentator’s exposition of it. 


The Rev. Minos Devine, M.A., who has written ‘a 
sympathetic Study of the Book of Job in the Light 
of History and Literature,’ with the title of Ze 
Story of Job (Macmillan ; 8s. 6d. net), finds this 
passage not only the most interesting but also the 
most momentous in the book. ‘Driven to dis- 
traction, Job seemed a man from whom nothing 
but a monotone of despair might be expected, 
yet all the time he was qualifying to receive the 
reward of a stubborn fidelity to truth, a brave 
refusal to accept any sedative to thought and 
conscience. Rising above the grievances of a 
solitary sufferer, keeping his mind open to new 
impressions, he saw himself the representative and 
spokesman of a world involved in the mystery of 
suffering, and a light surprised him which promised 
not to solve that mystery, but vindicate faith in 
a moral government of the world. There are 
moments when we surmount fear, doubts vanish, 
and we are suddenly sure of God. One of these 
moments had come to Job, and it came because 
they had come before, found him responsive 
to their inspiration, ready to obey any noble 
impulse rather than trifle with the realities of 
life.’ 

What Job recognized was that ‘far above all 
moral confusion, all human fallible judgment, 
there was a justice which would redeem him from 
the stain upon his honour created by an anomalous 
position and the censure of the world. Above the 
world of death, there was One who not only 
existed, but lived to share the life of His people, 
would yet stand upon Job’s grave and close all 
debate by a final pronouncement of His servant’s 
integrity. More than that—the pure in heart shall 
see God, not in this world, but in the after-life, not 
through the eyes of another, but with his own. 
It mattered not how short or long the glimpse 
would be, it would be enough to say, “I have 
seen God!” All Job’s misery had come from 
the hiding of God’s face; all his joy would be in | 
gazing upon Him. 

For, sudden, the worst); turns the best to the 
brave, 
The black minute’s at end, 
And the element’s rage, the fiend voices that 
rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 
Shall change, shall become first a peace out of 
pain, 
Then a light... 
And with God be the rest.’ 
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We have been much to blame in our exposition 
of the doctrine of the Atonement. In consequence 
of our mishandling of it the doctrine is, to many 
modern minds, and especially to lay minds, utterly 
repugnant. An unforgettable example was the 
late Professor Silvanus Thompson. Another is 
Mr. John Gordon Jameson, M.P. 

Mr. Jameson has published a book on Zhe Good 
News (Edinburgh ; Macniven & Wallace; 2s. 6d. 
net). The Good News is the coming Kingdom of 
God. For Mr. Jameson’s book is a long impres- 
sive sermon on Mk 114, ‘Jesus came into Galilee, 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom of God.’ 
Of the gospel offer of atonement he says: ‘It is 
no part of our present business to comment on 
this “‘ Gospel Offer,” except to say that it is not in 
the Gospels. The ‘‘ Evangelicals” had a lot to 
say about it, but the four Evangelists leave it out. 
_ It would be strange if ‘‘the vicarious sacrifice” (as 
it was called) had been the Good News that Jesus 
preached in His lifetime, because the “vicarious 
sacrifice” had not then taken place. This doc- 
trine of the ‘‘ Atonement” (the name it is known 
by in theological parlance) was first elaborated by 
the Apostle Paul in a skilful argument to the Jews 
to be found in the Epistle to the Hebrews. There 
would be no objection to calling it the news of 
Paul of Tarsus. It certainly was not the Good 
News of Jesus of Nazareth.’ 


The sixth part of Ze Companion Bible has been 
issued (Humphrey Milford; 8s. 6d. net). It con- 
cludes the work, carrying the exposition from Acts 
to Revelation. The Companion Bible gives ‘the 
Authorized Version of 1611, with the Structures 
and Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Suggestive.’ 
Its purpose is to lift the earnest but uneducated 
Bible reader to a level of instruction with those 
who know Greek and Hebrew. Much of it may 
seem obvious; but the mistake which many of us 
make is to aim too high. 


‘Some six hundred years ago, which after all is 
not a long time in human history, citizens of the 
towns would have laughed at the idea that a man 
of York, or a man of Winchester, would ever think 
of the common good of all England. To a citizen 
of York a man from another city, let alone far 
away Winchester, was a foreigner. Towns levied 
taxes in those days on.“ foreign” goods which 
came in from other English towns, in just the 


same way as nations tax “foreign” goods from 
other nations to-day.’ 

And yet Professor Bury and Dean Inge deny 
that we are making progress! But Miss Edith 
Picton-Turbervill’s purpose in Christ and Inter- 
national Life (Morgan & Scott; 3s. 6d. net) is not 
to prove the world progressive. It is to encourage 
the world to take Christ as the foundation of its 
moral life. Nowin Christ Jesus there is neither 
barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free, and the 
nations that build on that foundation will recog- 
nize other nations, not as foreigners but as friends. 
Lord Robert Cecil has written an excellent Intro- 
duction to the book. 


Messrs. Mowbray have published, as one of the 
Alcuin Club Tracts, 4 Directory of Ceremonial. 
The purpose of the publication is to ‘ provide those 
clergy who have neither the time nor the oppor- 
tunity for more extended study with something on 
which they can rely, as combining what is practical 
with faithfulness to the Catholic tradition as it has 
been received by the Church of England.’ That 
purpose is served. No priest need go astray if he 
has this little attractive manual in his hands. 


Messrs. Oliphant of Edinburgh have a charm- 
ing series of books on the children of the countries 
of the world. They are always charmingly illus- 
trated in colour and nearly always charmingly 
written. A new volume is out, on the Children of 
Jerusalem (2s. 6d. net). It is written by the Rev. 
C. B. How, and written for children. It is illus- 
trated from drawings by Miss A. Luker. 


Though little is revealed, much may be written, 
about the future life. And at this present time 
everything that is written is likely to be read. 
Let the reader be guided to the most wholesome 
as well as the most comforting writings. Let him 
be encouraged to read Mr. S. D. Gordon’s Quiez 
Talks about Life after Death (Oliphants ; 5s. net). 
His ‘Quiet Talks’ are very popular and they fully 
deserve their popularity. This book deserves and 
is likely to enjoy the greatest popularity of them 
all. 


Lord Beaverbrook’s book on Success (Stanley 
Paul; 2s. 6d. net) is itself a success. It will be 
read by thousands and it is worth the reading. 
No doubt it is material success that is meant, but 
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the very motive of the book is that material success 
is impossible without character. Lord Beaverbrook 
has even preached a short sermon init. You will 
find it on another page. 


The Rev. Eric Montizambert, Rector of St. 
John’s Church, Port Arthur, Ontario, has published 
a volume of his discourses. He has given the 
volume the title of one of the sermons Jazth 
Triumphant (Skeffingtons; 5s. net) And that 
sermon is characteristic. Unwavering confidence 
in the power of God, unsparing insistence on the 
exercise of Trust in Him —that is the note 
throughout, 


The Rev. J. Howard Swinstead, D.D., now 
Vicar of St. Peter’s, Bayswater, was at one time 
Chaplain to H.B.M.’s Legation in Stockholm, 
and knows all about the Swedish Church. He 
made a comparative study of the doctrines and 
rites of that Church, setting them over against the 
doctrines and rites of the Church of England. 
And now he has published the results of his 
examination in a volume entitled Zhe Swedish 
Church and Ours (S.P.C.K.; 6s. 6d. net). In 
one place he prints the Thirty-nine Articles and 
the Swedish Version of the Augsburg Confession 
in parallel columns. It is one’ instructive item in 
a book that is instructive throughout. 


There are second editions that have no right to 
the title. They are mere reprints. The second 
edition of Mr. G. R. S. Mead’s translation of the 
Pistis Sophia (Watkins; 21s.) is a second edition 
indeed. ‘The introduction has been entirely 
rewritten and the text completely revised, embody- 
ing the results of the latest scholarship.’ So say 
the publishers on the jacket, and they say truly. 
The whole of the literature which the study of the 
Pistis Sophia has produced in the five-and-twenty 
years since Mr. Mead’s first edition appeared has 
been read. It is here set down in chronological 
order and competently criticised. And whatever 
in it is worth incorporation has been incorporated. 
The most valuable help has come from Carl 
Schmidt’s admirable German translation (1905). 


Of other work which has appeared since the issue 
of the first edition, Mr. Mead mentions Professor 
Ernest Scott’s article on ‘ Gnosticism,’ and Professor 
Moffatt’s article on the ‘ Pistis Sophia’ itself, both 
in the ENcyckop@pDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS. 
Of Dr. Moffatt’s article he says: 

‘This is a useful, if brief, summary of contents 
and prior opinions. M. takes up a moderate 
position when he says that, though the P-S. is to 
be assigned to some Gnostic circles in Egypt, its 
particular type of Gnosticism cannot be identified. 
He thinks, however, on the whole that the occur- 
rence of the name Barbelo assigns our miscellany 
“to some circle more or less allied to the pious 
theosophists of the 2nd cent. whom we know as 
the Ophites collectively, and as the Nicolaitans, 
Simonians, and Barbelo-Gnostics specifically.”’ 


A handbook for classes and private students on 
The Progress of Temperance in Scotland has been 
written by the Rev. James Muir, B.D. (Glasgow ; 
Mackill; 9d.). It is a heartening book for all who 
love their country and wish it well. Take one 
item. We hear much about the effect of prohibi- 
tion in America, not so much of its effect in Russia. 
Read this: 

‘Russia was the first to enact war-time prohibi- 
tion. It was decreed at the beginning of September, 
1914. It is said that little short of 40 per cent. of 
the whole of the country’s revenue was sacrificed. 
in this way. But when the Budget for 1917 was. 
submitted, M. Bark, the Finance Minister, stated: 
that revenue formerly received from the sale of 
alcoholic and spirituous liquors had entirely been 
made good from other sources. Not only did the 
heroic legislation on the liquor traffic produce no. 
permanent loss in the country’s revenue, but the 
positive benefits accruing from it were most valu- 
able. We submit facts illustrating the effect of 


prohibition on the domestic exchequers of Russia. 
The deposits in State Savings Banks were (in. 


millions of roubles) : 


Deposits. Securities. 
Tniroucmaaar : . é 38°6 30°3 
»» 1914 (4 months’ prohibition) 95:3 52°4 
eB) 1915 bd o 546°2 263°4 


», 1916 (11 months) 1241°2 (10 months) 4555.” 
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Tbe Sintess High Priest, 


By RENDEL Harris, LL.D., Litt.D., MANCHESTER. 


| SOME two years since (to be exact it was in the 


Expositor for July 1919), I wrote a short study 
entitled ‘Jesus and the Exodus,’} with the object 
of elucidating the sequence of thought in the early 
chapters of the Epistle to the Hebrews. I am 
referring to those passages where the writer argues 
successively on the themes of the Sabbath-keeping 
of the people of God, on the penetrating and 
incisive nature of the Living Word, on the High 
Priesthood of Christ, and so, by a not unnatural 
transition, to the Priesthood according to the order 
of Melchizedek. It was not easy, if we may judge 
from the work of extant interpreters, to put these 
themes into an orderly sequence. There appeared 
to be crevasses in the line of march of the writer’s 
thought, and it was only by the use of a new 
instrument of criticism that we were able to make 
the road into a continuous track. This new instru- 
ment was the hypothetical Book of Testimonies, 
current in the early Church. It was shown that 
the writer, on three successive occasions, was using 
an allegorical interpretation, by which Jesus of the 
New Testament was identified with Joshua of the 
Old Testament. In the first instance, it was 
Joshua leading the children of Israel into the Land 
of Rest; in the second, it was the same Joshua 
practising a second circumcision with sharp flint 
knives? upon the people whom he had brought 
to the border of their inheritance; in the third 
case, the writer passed from Joshua the son of 
Nun to Joshua the son of Josedech, the high priest 
in the story which Zechariah tells of the restoration 
of the priesthood, after the return from exile. He 
calls him the Great High Priest, as the Testimony 
Book did, and all the early Fathers who use it. 
The sequence from Jesus the Leader to the Land 
of Rest to Jesus the Circumcisor with a New 
Circumcision, and to Jesus the High Priest with 
restored functions and glories, and an unchange- 
able priesthood in a new and celestial order, was 
sufficiently made out. 

_ We are now going to show that further elucid- 
ation of the meaning of the writer to Hebrews is 


1 Reprinted in Zestzmonzes 77. (Camb. Univ. Press, 1920), 


c. 6, pp. 51-57. 
2 Testimonies I,, ut sup. 54, for the Logos as flint knife. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


possible, if we, return and pick up the clue which 
was running through the separate and successive 
themes. Those who are familiar with the earliest 
strata of Patristic literature will not need to be 
reminded of the stress that is laid on the supposed 
parallel between Joshua the High Priest, of whom 
Zechariah writes, and the Great High Priest of 
our own Confession. It is certain that in the 
intercourse between the Church and the Synagogue 
in the beginning of the Gospel, the vision of 
Zechariah was often appealed to. The appeal 
commonly took the form of a pictorial demonstra- 
tion of the primitive doctrine of the Two Advents, 
one in shame and dishonour, when the High 
Priest is seen clad in foul raiment and uncrowned ; 
the other in glory, when his filthy robes are re- 
moved from him and a clean mitre is set upon his 
head. According to the Fathers, who expound the 
matter to us, the Jews have failed to understand 
this vision: they did not know (though Isaiah told 
them clearly enough) that the despising and reject- 
ing of Messiah precedes His exaltation and triumph. 
The prophetical vision is a testimony against the 
Jews. To this day, says Tertullian, they deny that 
their Messiah has come, because He did not come 
sublime, and because they did not see that He 
was to come lowly. 

Suppose, then, that we admit that the writer to 
the Hebrews has been engaged upon a series of 
extracts from the Old Testament, arranged so as 
to suggest and to prove certain Christian doctrines, 
let us see if, by the closer examination of the 
passages from which he is working, we can further 
elucidate his actual message. 

Let us try and realize the situation which would 
be created if, instead of an epistle addressed to 
Hebrews, and interpreting from its very first pages 
the conventional Church Testimonies, we were to 
find ourselves confronted with a real live opponent, 
like Trypho the Rabbi in Justin’s Dialogue. We 
could not recite the passage in Zechariah at length 
without provoking hostile comment. Justin says 
as much when he comes to the subject. He sees 
Trypho frowning in anticipation of the argument. 
For suppose we come to the sinister figure of the 
Adversary, who is countering the claims made on 
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behalf of the High Priest, and is reproved by the 
angel of the Lord, under the plea that Joshua is 
a brand plucked from the burning. Our opponent 
will ask, pertinently enough, whether our Jesus, 
whom we have assumed to be typified in Joshua 
the son of Josedech, is to be described in this way. 
The answer will not be easy. Then, as we read 
on, we come to the statement that the angel 
directs the removal from the high priest of his 
sordid array, and says to him, ‘Behold! I have 
caused thine iniquity to pass away from thee, and 
will clothe thee in fair array.’ The question now 
cannot be evaded as to whether the sordidness of 
the High Priest is a pollution of sin, and if our 
great High Priest is typified under these terms of 
sin and redemption. 

Now these questions are not just imaginary, for 
we can see the answers which are made by various 
early Fathers to get rid of the suggestions which 
the prophetical text presents. Justin Martyr, for 
instance, escapes from the difficulty by saying that 
we ourselves are the sinful figure here typified, and 
that it is by the grace of Jesus and by the Will-of 
the Father that we have cast off the raiment of our 
filthy deeds. And we are, also, the brand plucked 
from the burning, in that we have been rescued 
from our former sins by Jesus, who also saves us 
from the flame of persecution which the devil and 
his ministers raise against us (see Justin, Dza/. 
116). The explanation can hardly be called satis- 
factory, but at least it shows that the difficulty was 
recognized. 

Now let us see how Tertullian will deal with the 
matter; for he also has a Testimony Book and a 
Testimony Doctrine similar to that in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews and in Justin. Tertullian makes 
it a case of the Two Advents, one in shame and 
dishonour, and the other in glory. The sordid 
raiment means the indignity of the Incarnation, 
which brings our Lord into passible and mortal 
flesh. And the opposition of the devil means two 
things: (i.) that he will enter into Judas and make 
him betray his master ; (ii.) that he will tempt the 
Lord Himself after the baptism. This explains 
away the sordid raiment, but not the presence of 
sin in the person so clad.1 The language of 
Zechariah suggests that the Adversary had not 

1 See Tertullian, adv. Mare. iii. 7. 


played altogether a losing game in the Temptation 
of the Lord. I donot see that Tertullian quite 
meets the residual difficulty. When we turn to 
Cyprian’s Zestimonies and the closely related section 
in the Jnstitutes of Lactantius, we shall see that 
Cyprian heads this section on the same lines as 
Tertullian, with the statement that the Lord was 
to be humble in His first Advent; when he describes 
his proofs of the Two Advents from Zechariah, he | 
has the passage 


auferte vestimenta sordida 
ab eo. et dixit ad eum: 
ecce abstuli iniqgudtates tuas ; 


and we notice that Lactantius has dropped the 
italicized words. These references will show 
the difficulty in which the early interpreters of 
the Testimony in Zechariah found themselves. 

Now let us turn back to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and see whether the text is illuminated 
by the prophecy. We see at a glance the meaning 
of the statement that the High Priest was tempted 
in all points, like as we are. The Devil stands to 
oppose the High Priest: Diabolus adversabatur et: 
but the writer to the Hebrews adds significantly 
the words 

Xwpis dpaptias, 


‘without sin.’ He is guarding against a wrong 
inference being drawn from the forgiveness of the 
sins of the High Priest in the Old Testament. He 
emphasizes elsewhere the point that the Jewish 
High Priest has to offer for his own sins as well as 
for those of the people: but the kind of High ~ 
Priest that meets our need is ‘holy, harmless, and 
undefiled.’ Thus he escapes from the difficulty by 
refusing to complete the parallel. The sordid 
raiment is the result of the Incarnation, not of the 
Temptation. 

Reviewing the whole matter, it appears that our 
analysis is justified by the added lucidity which 
our text has acquired. And we venture to repeat 
a sentence which we used upon a previous occasion: 
‘that the Christians cannot understand the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, nor the New Testament generally, 
unless they see the underlying document which 
all the writers employ. For everything in these 
matters depends on being in the line of sight.’ 
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In tbe Study. 


Mirginifus uerisque. 
The Great Light. 
‘The Lord, which giveth the sun for a light by day.’— 
Jer 31°. 
_ ‘The sun of righteousness.’-—Mal 42, 
In the entrance hall of the New York Natural 
History Museum there is a very interesting and 
ingenious lighting arrangement. The electric 
lamps are of varying sizes. The large bright 
central light represents the sun, and the lights that 
are hung at correct distances apart, and of exact 
proportions of size, are the planets. One is so 
small that it has to be surrounded by a piece of 
cardboard to call attention to it, for it has about 
the same diameter as a threepenny piece, while 
_ the lamp representing the sun is so large that you 
imagine it might contain all the others. 


We are so accustomed to the sight of the sun 


that we forget its greatness. We love it as we love 
a friend—a friend who leaves us occasionally and 
whom we are always glad to see back again; you 
know that in this country there are days and days 
when we do not see him. Natives of a sunny 
clime who come to visit us say, ‘We want to see 
the sun ; you have no sunshine here.’ 

In some countries the sun becomes a thing to 
be afraid of. People often get lost in the great 
African deserts; they wander about in search of 
water and can find none; then the sun overhead 
becomes a terror to them. You remember how 
Hagar and her son Ishmael found themselves in 
the wilderness without sufficient water to quench 
their thirst. Hagar thought that her boy was 
going to die, so she went and sat down at a spot 
quite out of his sight ; she could not bear the idea 
of seeing him suffer. You may think her hard, but 
in reality her heart felt breaking all the time. She 
would think of the sun as cruel, wouldn’t she? 

People have worshipped the sun because of its 
greatness. When Napoleon was a prisoner on the 
island of St. Helena, and feeling as restless as a 
caged wild animal, he used to discuss things with 
the men about him. Once he said, ‘Were I 
obliged to have a religion I would worship the Sun, 
the source of all life—the real God of the earth.’ 

St. Francis, the friend of the birds, knew and 
felt the sun’s greatness, yet he spoke of it as ‘the 


dear brother Sun.’ And I think you will under- 
stand even better the remark made to a traveller 
by a gipsy woman in Wales. She made and sold 
clothes-pegs, as many of the gipsies do; but the 
traveller was specially interested in her conversa- 
tion. They were crossing Snowdon together one 
morning and saw the wonderful ‘Snowdon sunrise.’ 
‘You don’t seem to enjoy it a bit,’ he remarked, 
feeling irritated at the woman who stood quite 
silent and apparently deaf to the rhapsodies in 
which her companion had been indulging. .‘ Don’t 
enjoy it; don’t I?’ she said, removing her pipe. 
‘ You enjoy talkin’ about it, I enjoy lettin’ it soak 
in.’ Mere greatness cannot give us comfort. You 
boys and girls find the sweetest comfort when 
mother is beside you; and I believe the disciples 
never loved their great Master so much as when 
they felt there was a genuine friendship between 
them. They could talk to Him about their work, 
their fishing on the lake, and their homes, and He 
gave His advice, and what good advice that always 
was! Wedo not have Him beside us as they had, 
but let me tell you ofa blind artist who, though he 
could not see the sun, had the Sun of Righteous- 
ness in his heart. His minister called upon him ' 
one evening, and as his little cottage was quite in 
the country, and far away from a railway station, 
his wife insisted on the visitor staying the night. 
Just before taking their candles to go to bed, she 
slipped up to him and said, ‘I will tell you a little 
secret. It is our diamond wedding-day, and we 
should like you to lead us in our thanksgiving.’ 
The minister read the Word and prayed, and 
just as he turned to go the old artist said, ‘ Those 
were beautiful words you read about a light shining 
in a dark place.’ At his request the visitor took 
the Bible and read again: ‘ We have also a more 
sure word of prophecy; whereunto ye do well that 
ye take heed, as unto a light that shineth in a dark 
place, until the day dawn and the day star arise in 
your hearts.’ ‘ Beautiful pictures !’ murmured the 
old man, ‘I have never painted anything like that.’ 
The visitor left the house convinced that the 
blind artist’s eyes would ere long open to greater 
beauty than it had yet entered into his heart to 
conceive. The vision had begun for him, Per- 
haps it came more naturally that he did not see as 
you boys and girls do. You are conscious of a light 
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you have never seen on sea or land, a light that 
bids you follow it. You need never stop following. 
Death is but an interruption. ‘I feel,’ wrote 
Victor Hugo, ‘I feel that I have not said a 
thousandth part of what is in me. When I go 
down to the grave I shall have ended my day’s 
work. But another day will begin next morning.’ 


How to win the Race. 


‘This one thing I do, forgetting those things which are 
behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are 
before, I press toward the mark.’—Ph 3) 4, 


If there is one thing that nearly every girl and 
boy must confess to, it is having a voice within 
them that keeps saying, ‘Go on; go on.’ 

At the same time you want to sit and remember 
things. Last summer was splendid, you say to 
yourself; there never were such cricket matches, 
such games of tennis, such days of fishing. You 
go back upon the past; and many old people do 
the same. 

1. Paul was quite a middle-aged man when he 
wrote the words of our text. And if any one had 
reason to dwell on the past he had. But he knew 
better than to doit. Life for Paul, who was such a 
wonderful preacher and writer of letters, had all 

‘the intensity and interest of a race run for a prize. 
To keep looking back would be fatal to his chance 
of success. ‘One thing I do,’ he says, ‘forgetting 
those things which are behind, and reaching forth 
unto those things which are before, I press toward 
the mark.’ Every boy here who knows anything 
about school races understands Paul’s figure quite 
well, 

He had many things he would not want to 
forget. There were times when Stephen’s angel 
face rose up before him, and he felt he could never 
forgive himself for the part he took in the tragedy 
of his death. 


O, was it J that stood there, all consenting ? 
Z—at whose feet the young men’s clothes 
were laid? 
Was it my will that wrought that hot tormenting? 
My heart that boasted over Stephen, dead? 


Yes, it was I. And sore to me the telling. 
Yes, it was J, And thought of it has been 
God’s potent spur my whole soul’s might com- 

pelling 
These outer darknesses for Him to win. 
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Then there was the road to Damascus. It was 
on it that there came the turning-point of his life. 
But for Paul to ‘Go on’ was the rule of the game 
of life. While not trying to blot out the past from 
his mind, he took a lesson from the mistakes he 
had made and went on. 

2. Some of you remember how sad your homes 
were during the War. Father and mother looked 
anxious every day. Bad news came; friends 
called and their talk was about sorrow, always 
sorrow. You felt it yourself; it seemed like a 
great heavy cloud that hid the light of the sun. 
Father stayed at home from business and spoke 
very little. In a day or two, however, he started 
work again, for he had heard ‘Go on’ within him- 
self, and felt he must obey. Mother took heart 
too, although she walked about as in a day-dream. 
Her ‘Go on’ seemed as if it came from the other 
world. 

3. A famous writer never tired of persuading his 
young friends that going on—giving their minds to 
what they took in hand—was the secret of success. 
Once a minister was speaking to him of some 
book he had been reading. He was startled to 
hear from his friend: ‘ Life is not long enough to 
read such things. Before opening a book I be- 
lieve in saying, ‘Is this book likely to assist me in 
my aim in life?” and_if “No” comes as the answer, 
I think it is only right to put the book aside, how- 
ever tempting it may be to read it.’ He was 
thinking of the race of life. You know a text in 
the Bible that says, ‘ Now when Daniel knew that 
the writing was signed, he went into his house ; and 
his windows being open in his chamber towards 
Jerusalem, he kneeled upon his knees three times a 
day, and prayed, and gave thanks before his God,’ 
as he did aforetime.’ The edict forbidding the 
worship of Israel’s God made no difference to 
Daniel. He refused to be turned aside from what 
he believed to be the right path. And you have 
heard of President Lincoln and what he did for 
the slaves in America. One day he and two other 
young men passed a slave auction. A mulatto 
girl was being sold. The whole thing was so re- 
volting to Lincoln that he moved away feeling 
hatred to the slave traffic in his heart. Bidding 
his companions follow him, he said, ‘Let’s get 
away from this. If ever I get a chance to hit that 
thing (meaning slavery), I’ll hit it hard.’ And he 
never turned back ; he did it. 

Surely the great end of this life is to become 
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good men and women, and we can only become 
really good by doing our day’s work faithfully. 
Sometimes one’s day’s work is to suffer, sometimes 
it is to do lessons, or it may be to help mother 
by nursing a baby sister or brother. Everything, 
even the commonest duty, ought to mean going 
forward. You are made to attain to the prize—the 
prize that means eternal life. It is said that when 
the poet Longfellow was a professor in College he 
gave this motto to his pupils, ‘Live up to the best 
that is in you.’ 


Te CBristian Pear. 
SEPTUAGESIMA. 


Doing the Impossible. 
‘Stretch forth thy hand.’—Mk 3°, 


That was the one thing he couldn’t do! And 
he was asked to do it! Christ named his great in- 
capacity and demanded the impossible. For years 
and years the shrunken, shrivelled thing had hung 
helplessly at his side, a poor mockery of a hand. 
‘Stretch forth thy hand!’ Impossible! But he did 
it! ‘And his hand was made whole like unto the 
other.’ 

I very much like an epitaph which is found upon 
a woman’s grave in New England—‘She hath 
done what she couldn’t!’ Strange achievements 
hide behind that significant line. She did the im- 
possible. Nobody would have dared to prescribe 
such things for her. Nobody ever thought she 
coulddothem. Butshedidthem. ‘In watchings 
oft!’ Long night watchings in nursing the sick ! 
Night after night, day after day! ‘You'll never 
be able to do it!’ But she did! Or she made 
prolonged vigils in quest of God’s lost children, on 
desolate wastes and on cold nights. ‘ You'll break 
down!’ But she didn’t. ‘She hath done what 
she couldn’t !’ 

And that is to be the Christian’s distinction. 
‘What do ye more than others?’ We are not to 
walk in the average ranks ; we are to march in the 
van. We are triumphantly to beat the average. 
Anybody can do the possible. We are called to 
do the impossible, the things we cannot do. We 
are to make a living, and at the same time to en- 
noble a life. We are to get on and get up. We 
are to be ambitious and aspirant. We are to be 
creatures with wings, and yet to be the busiest 
folk on the hardest roads. 

And harder things than these we have to do. 


We are to go to lives where hearts are like flint, 
and we are to melt them with the ministry of 
light. Impossible! Yes, we are to win great 
battles, and we are to have no other equipment 
than the ‘armour of light.’ We are to overturn 
mighty strongholds with the forces of the spirit. 
Impossible! ‘Things that are not are to bring to 
nought things that are.’ Such is to be the Chris- 
tian’s distinction. We are to march beyond the 
stern borders of the possible and set our feet in 
impossible lands. 

Our Lord commands it. What is the secret of 
the achievement? This is the secret. His com- 
mandments are always the pledge of the needful 
endowments. The blind man obeys his Master, 
and goes forth to find his sight in the Pool of 
Siloam. How impossible! Yes, but he went, and 
Christ’s holy power went with him, and he came 
back seeing. The cure was not in Siloam, but in 
the journey ; not in the mineral spring, but in the 
obedience. ‘As he went he received his sight.’ 
At Christ’s bidding faith sets out on the most 
astounding errands, ‘and laughs at impossibilities, 
and cries, “It shall be done!”’! 


SEXAGESIMA. 
Doing the Impossible. 


‘The things which are impossible with men are possible 
with God.’—Lk 1877, 

We have not to travel far before we meet the 
impossible. We soon reach the end of the short 
road of ‘the possible,’ and then the impossible 
looms before us! It is possible to restrain a man 
from crime; it is impossible to restrain him from 
sin. Wecancompel a man to pay his income tax ; 
it is impossible to compel him to be generous. 
We can readjust man’s circumstances; we cannot 
renew a man’s heart. We can educate; we can- 
not regenerate. We can refurnish a man’s mind; 
we cannot give him the mind of Christ. We 
can give him courtesy ; we cannot endow him with 
grace. We may give him good manners ; we can- 
not make him a good man. We may save him 
from worldly excesses; we cannot make him im- 
mune from the contagion of the world. We may 
‘patch up a bad job,’ but we have no power of 
new creation. 

And so we touch our ‘impossible’ almost at a 
stride. The ‘impossibles’ stare upon us on every 

1J. H. Jowett, The Friend on the Road. 
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side. How then? It is only in God and in the 
power of His holy grace that the impossible thing 
can be realized. In the Lord Jesus miracles may 
happen every day ; they are happening every day. 
But in our pathetic folly we go on trying to mend 
the broken earthenware, when the mighty God 
would re-create the vessel. We rely upon the 
ministry of good fellowship when we can do nothing 
without the communion of the Holy Ghost. We 
use social cosmetics upon a withered and wizened 
society, and the holy Lord is waiting with the un- 
speakable quickening of the new birth. We use 
rouge when we really need the blood of the Lamb. 

The world is always arrested when it sees im- 
possibles being accomplished. In God the impos- 
sible becomes possible ! 


Though earth and hell the Word gainsay, 
The Word of God can never fail ; 
The Lamb shall take my sins away, 
’Tis certain, though impossible. 
The thing impossible shall be. 
All things are possible to me.} 


QUINQUAGESIMA. 
The Three Pillars. 


‘What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.’—Mic 68, 

‘To do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly.’ These are the three pillars of the 
Temple of Happiness. 

1. Justice, which is another word for honesty in 
practice and in intention, is perhaps the easiest of 
the virtues for the successful man of affairs to 
acquire. His experience has schooled him to 
something more profound than the acceptance 
of the rather crude dictum that ‘Honesty is the 
best policy’—which is often interpreted to mean 
that it is a mistake to go to gaol. But real justice 
must go far beyond a mere fear of the law, or even 
realization that it does not pay to indulge in 
sharp practice in business. It must be a mental 
habit—a fixed intention to be fair in dealing with 
money or politics, a natural desire to be just and 
to interpret all bargains and agreements in the 
spirit as well as in the letter. 

The idea that nearly all successful men are 
unscrupulous is very frequently accepted. To 
the man who knows, the doctrine is simply foolish. 

1]. H. Jowett, Zhe Frzend on the Road. 


Success is not the only or the final test of char- 
acter, but it is the best rough-and-ready reckoner. 
The contrary view that success probably implies 
a moral defect springs from judging a man by the 
opinions of his rivals, enemies, or neighbours. 
The real judges of a man’s character are his 
colleagues. If they speak well of him, there is 
nothing much wrong. The failure, on the other 
hand, can always be sure of being popular with 
the men who have beaten him. They give him 
a testimonial instead of a cheque. It would be 
too curious a speculation to pursue to ask whether 
justice, like the other virtues, is not a form of 
self-interest. To answer it in the affirmative 
would condemn equally the doctrines of the 
Sermon on the Mount and the advice to do unto 
others what they should do unto you. But this 
is certain. No man can be happy if he suffers 
from a perpetual doubt of his own justice. 

2. The second quality, Mercy, has been re- 
garded as something in contrast or conflict with 
justice. It is not really so. Mercy resembles 
the prerogative of the judge to temper the 
law to suit individual cases. It must be of 
a kindred temper with justice, or it would de- 
generate into mere weakness or folly. A man 
wants to be certain of his own just inclination 
before he can dare to handle mercy. But the 
quality of mercy is, perhaps, not so common in 
the human heart as to require this caution. It is 
a quality that has to be acquired. But the man 
of success and affairs ought to be the last person 
to complain of the difficulty of acquiring it. He 
has in his early days felt the whip-hand too often 
not to sympathize with the feelings of the under- 
dog. And he always knows that at some time in 
his career he, too, may need a merciful interpreta- 
tion of a financial situation. Shakespeare may 
not have had this in his mind when he said that 
mercy ‘blesseth him that gives and him that 
takes’; but he is none the less right. Those 
who exercise mercy lay up a store of it for them- 
selves. Shylock had law on his side, but not 
justice or mercy. One is reminded of his case 
by the picture of certain Jews and Gentiles alike 
as seen playing roulette at Monte Carlo. Their 
losses, inevitable to any one who plays long 
enough, seem to sadden them. M. Blanc would 
be doing a real act of mercy if he would exact 
his toll not in cash, but in flesh. Some of the 
players are of a figure and temperament which 
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would miss the pound of flesh far less than the 
pound sterling. 

What, then, in its essence is the quality of 
mercy? It is something beyond the mere desire 
not to push an advantage too far. It is a feeling 
of tenderness springing out of harsh experience, 
as a flower springs out of a rock. It is an inner 
sense of gratitude for the scheme of things, find- 
ing expression in outward action, and, therefore, 
assuring its possessor of an abiding happiness. 

3. The quality of Humility is by far the most 
difficult to attain. There is something deep down 
in the nature of a successful man of affairs which 
seems to conflict with it? Huis career is born ina 
sense of struggle and courage and conquest, and 
the very type of the effort seems to invite in the 
completed form a temperament of arrogance. I 
cannot pretend to be humble myself; all I can 
confess is the knowledge that in so far as I could 
-acquire humility I should be happier. Indeed, 
many instances prove that success and humility 
are not incompatible. One of the most eminent 
‘of our politicians is by nature incurably modest. 
The difficulty in reconciling the two qualities lies 
in that ‘perpetual presence of self to self which, 
though common enough in men of great ambition 
and ability, never ceases to be a flaw.’ 

But there is certainly one form of humility which 
all successful men ought to be able to practise. 
They can avoid a fatal tendency to look down on 
and despise the younger men who are planting 
their feet in their own footsteps. The established 
arrogance which refuses credit or opportunity 
to rising talent is unpardonable. A man who 
gives way to what is really simply a form of 
jealousy cannot hope to be happy, for jealousy 
is above all others the passion which tears the 
heart. 

The great stumbling-block which prevents 
success embracing humility is the difficulty of 
distinguishing between the humble mind and the 
cowardly one. When does humility merge into 
moral cowardice and courage into arrogance? 
Some men in history have had this problem solved 
for them. Stonewall Jackson is a type of the man 
of supreme courage and action and judgment who 
was yet supremely humble—but he owed his bodily 
and mental qualities to nature, and his humility 
to the intensity of his Presbyterian faith. Few 
men are sc fortunately compounded. 

Still, if the moral judgment is worth anything, 


a man should be able to practise courage without 
arrogance and to walk humbly without fear. If 
he can accomplish the feat he will reap no material 
reward, but an immense harvest of inner well- 
being. He will have found the blue bird of 
happiness which escapes so easily from the snare. 
He will have joined Justice to Mercy and added 
Humility to Courage, and in the light of this self- 
knowledge he will have attained the zenith of a 
perpetual satisfaction. 


First SUNDAY IN LENT. 
Perfect through Suffering. 


‘For it became him, for whom are all things, and by 
whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to 
make the Captain of their salvation perfect through suffer- 
ings.’—He 21°, 

1. One of the standing difficulties of the early 
Church was to reconcile the suffering of Christ 
and the glory of God. Wherever the early 
preachers went with their doctrine, they were 


met with the same taunt of derision. A suffering 
Messiah, a crucified God! The thing is impos- 
sible. It is a contradiction in terms. Who ever 


heard of such a ridiculous thing? The very idea 
of a cross was an affront to divinity. And even 
the Christians were tempted to feel that there was 
something shameful about the suffering of Jesus, 
like a point in the story of a great life where the 
hero has dipped down into degradation too deep 
for words. It was this way of thinking against 
which Paul flung his great protest when he shouted 
out that the one thing which he gloried in above 
all else was just this dark and bloodstained Cross 
of Christ. It was this taunt which the early 
Church had to meet. At first it was very difficult. 
It is far easier to hold up one’s head against a 
blow than to face a pointed finger of shame. 
The root of the trouble was, of course, their own 
wrong values. It was in their blood to look on 
suffering as some disgraceful thing, which carries 
a taint of evil or the brand of weakness. Pain, 
for an orthodox Jew, was part of the curse of God. 
He could not get it out of his head that if a man 
suffered, it was because God was against him. 
And the writer to the Hebrews set to work to 
make them feel that the sufferings of Christ did 
not touch the honour of God. ‘By the grace of 
God,’ he said, ‘Christ tasted death for every man’ ; 
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and then, as if he saw a look of surprise creeping 
over their faces and a lifting of the eyebrows at 
this coupling of the’ grace of God with the horror 
of Calvary, he went on, ‘For it became him, for 
whom are all things, and by whom are all things, in 
bringing many sons unto glory, to make the Captain 
of their salvation perfect through sufferings.’ 

2. There are two things which he makes clear, 
with one sweep of his pen, about the sufferings of 
Christ. 

(x) For one thing, they are quite consistent 
with the character of God. These loving hands 
of the Father, shaping the life of Jesus, guiding 
His course, made no mistake in the dark hour of 
His suffering. He knew what He was doing when 
He steered that soul of Jesus through those deep 
waters of His agony. ‘It became him,’ says the 
writer. Nothing so expressed and set forth with 
becoming glory the nature of God as the suffering 
of Christ. It was all in the main line of His 
purpose of love. Calvary was no side-track, no 
mere by-path, into which Christ was driven by 
‘cruel circumstances which were too much for 
Him. In such a world as this, it was the high 
road of His great destiny; it was the true course 
of the Adventurous Love. God had a big task 
on hand. He was bringing many sons into glory, 
and nothing could achieve it but a Leader equipped 
through pain. 

(2) In the second place, Christ’s suffering too 
was part of His training, His fashioning. It is 
something without which He could not have been 
Himself. It was necessary to His completeness 
of being. The Via Dolorosa was His only path to 
power. The words are strong—‘To make him 
perfect through sufferings.’ There is a tendency of 
the mind, and it has always been there, to look at 
the spirit of Christ apart from life, as if He passed 
through the world in a kind of lofty independence, 
as an actor goes through the tragic incidents of a 
play without these incidents really shaping his 
being, or adding anything to his character. We 
miss the point of the life of Christ if we look upon 
Him as a ready-made Saviour, to whom life had 
nothing to give. The words are bold. ‘Christ 
was made perfect by his sufferings.’ They were 
an essential part of His development without 
which He could not have been what He was. 
Christ had to live His life as we live it; He had 
to find His way about amid its perplexities, as we 
find ours; He had to meet its temptations, as we 
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fight ours. His nature had to be moulded and 
His powers awakened through the storm and the 
stress of life. Life was no sham fight for Jesus. 
It was a real battle in which everything was at 
stake, and a real victory was won which changed 
the course of history. He was a living part of a. 
living, struggling world on its way to God. ‘It 
became him, for whom are all things, and by 
whom are all things, to make the Captain of their 
salvation perfect through sufferings.’ 

3. One result immediately springs from this 
changed outlook on the sufferings of Christ. It is 
a changed outlook on our own. The moment we 
begin to see a glimmer of nobleness, of some great 
use of pain in His Cross and His Gethsemane, 
that moment we begin to see some great uses in 
our own. Suffering, when all is said and done, is 
the great problem of the universe. It is the one 
thing which, above all, perplexes and troubles the 
religious mind, for it is the religious mind that 
feels it most. When a man begins to think at all, 


‘he begins to question the why and wherefore. 


And there is no cut-and-dry answer ready to our 
hand. There is no theoretical solution to the 
problem. When all is said, the deepest truth 
lies still at the bottom of the well. But there is 
a practical solution, and that is the main point— 
for we are not here to understand, but to live. 
The practical solution is in Jesus. He lived this 
life of ours, faced and bore incalculable suffering, 
and still found life liveable ; and what is more, the 
Scripture tells us that this suffering was an element 
in the making of His Divine manhood. Here is 
a life which ‘is perfect, so redeeming in its power 
and quality, that there is not a single soul in all — 
God’s universe, however deeply bitten with shame 
and sin, whose poor heart cannot catch fire at the 
touch of Jesus and blaze out in a new splendour. 
Surely, if the Son of God had to suffer to become 
a perfect Saviour, if He met it with brave accept- 
ance, like a soldier going into the battle for which 
he has enlisted, there must be meaning in our 
pain. There must be something noble in it, 
something enriching, something without which 
man could not be man, and God could not be God. 
Pain is more than the dross which we would fling 
away and forget as soon as we can; it is the very 
mould, the very furnace without which the Potter’s 
Hand could not fashion us into beauty. One 
look at the face of Jesus, lit up amid the shadows 
of Gethsemane by the passion which burns at His 
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heart, will give you more insight into the meaning 
of pain than all the volumes that ever were written. 
He did not put it into words. He put it into a 
life. 

To look at the facts of pain apart from Christ, 
is like trying to catch the beauty of a piece of 
music by reading the manuscript: if you have not 
the musician’s eye, it is nothing to you but a series 
of hieroglyphics, a set of stupid-looking marks 
upon a paper. But hear a master play that music, 
translating it into melody through the medium of 
his own soul, then you begin to understand what 
glorious secrets of a hidden world are locked up 
in these crotchets and quavers. Mark Rutherford 
puts this point finely: ‘When we come near death 
Or near something that may be worse, all exhorta- 
tion, theory, promise, advice, dogma fail. The 
one staff which perhaps may not break under us, 
is the victory achieved in like circumstances by 
‘one who has preceded us, and the most desperate 
private experience cannot go beyond the garden 
of Gethsemane.’ If Christ suffered, shall there 
not be meaning in our pain? If God could only 
make Jesus perfect through suffering, is there any 
likelihood that He could_do anything for us with- 
out it? There is tremendous comfort in this. 
‘It behoved Him, in bringing many sons unto 
glory, to make the Captain of their salvation 
perfect through sufferings.’ ? 


SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT. 
Perfect through Suffering. 


«For it became him, for whom are all things, and by 
whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to 
make the Captain of their salvation perfect through suffer- 


ings.’—He 2”, 

How do sufferings make for perfection? 

1. For one thing, the experience of suffering is 
a means of development. All the experience of 
life has this power of developing us, of bringing out 
of us some hidden quality. Life has a cutting 
edge about it in all its sharper experiences, which 
sets free some hidden beauty, some buried capacity, 
as a landslide which tears and wounds the surface 
of a smiling hillside may reveal a hidden stratum 
of gold. A man can no more become a man till 
life has dealt with him than a daffodil can burst 
its sheath till it is put into the grip of the earth. 
And part of that experience is the experience 
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: His Saviourhood. How it set Him free! 


' How it awoke His tenderness ! 


of pain. There is something in us which only 
pain can bring out. Francis Thompson describes 
the making of a child’s soul in heaven, with 
all its gifts and powers. But something was 
wanting at the end which only earth could give 
her—a tear. Wherever we may go on our long 
journey, there is something which only earth can 
give us to fit us for the larger life. 


Each wave that breaks upon the strand, 
How swift soe’er to spurn the sand 
And seek again the sea, 
Christ-like, within its lifted hand 
Must bear the stigma of the land 
For all eternity. 


It is the stigma of earth, the wound-prints of 
pain, which, like the thorn-prints on Christ’s brow 
and the nail-marks of the crucifixion, bring out 
some richer beauty. Does it seem blasphemous to 
suggest that suffering developed Jesus? It is the 
suggestion of the Scripture. His suffering was 
real, and it played a real part in the awakening of 
How 
it touched the deep fountains of His compassion ! 
How it sent Him 
again and again to His knees to listen through the 
silence of eternity—brooding like the sky overa 
pain-racked world—for the interpreting voices of 
love! You cannot see Jesus until you see Him 
against the background of life’s experience: and 
you cannot see Him till you see Him most of all 
against the lurid background of His Agony. 
Suffering has the power to soften hardness, to 
awaken courage, to bring a tenderness into proud 
faces which nothing else can put there. There are 
flowers that grow best in the shadowed places, and 
these are the flowers with the most delicate tints 
and fragrance. It is no glorification of pain to say 
these things or think these things. Physical pain 
we may get rid of, bit by bit, in part at least; 
though it is difficult to see how a man can honour- 
ably play his part in such a world as this without 
some cost to his body. Make a universe as smooth 
and placid as some lotus-land, and there will be 
fine natures who will break out of it and fling 
themselves away on some adventurous quest 
through the sheer need of living dangerously. 

I cannot imagine a world more near the brink 
of war and bloodshed than a world that we have 
made so smooth and easy and prosperous that we 
revolt against it. Something is wrong with pro- 
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gress if it does not bring more pain instead of less 
—the pain of souls more sensitive to sin and 
sorrow. And by that pain we grow. ‘It became 
him to make the Captain of our salvation perfect 
through sufferings.’ 

2. But again, the perfection of Christ was in His 
oneness with all men, His sympathy with all men, 
through which He found the power to save. A 
man is not really growing whose heart is not 
expanding in sympathy with others. The great 
qualities of the soul are those that link us with all 
mankind. As we rise out of ourselves in devotion 
to others, we grow. And by suffering, Christ grew 
into a deeper sense of unity with all mankind, a 
unity which was the power of His Saviourhood ; 
till His heart became a kind of whispering gallery 
in which the low murmur of the world’s agony cried 
aloud to God. He gathered up into Himself the 
world’s suffering and bore it; and by that burden 
He became the perfect Saviour. 


Give me no counsel 
Nor let no comforter delight mine ear 
But such a one, whose wrongs do suit with 
mine, 
And I, of him, will gather patience. 


People have often puzzled over the problem why 
the innocent should have to suffer for the sins of 
the guilty, and why it is that the pains of suffering 
are so badly distributed. In protest against this, 
the doctrine of Karma has come into existence, 
whereby the suffering of each is explained as the 
result of something he himself has done in a former 
life, so that each man’s suffering is proportioned to 
his guilt. If there is a doctrine more devastating 
to the mind of man in the face of pain, I do not 
know it. It shuts men up in the isolation of their 
own souls. It turns a man’s place of suffering 
into a prison, from which he has to burrow his way 
alone. It breaks humanity up into self-existent 
units, so that we are no longer a family, suffering 
together and proud to suffer together, proud if our 
suffering can help to lift our brothers’ weight of 
pain. Humanity is one. We are members one 
of another. We are not ourselves till the tendrils 
of our sympathy have gone out and twined them- 
selves about other lives and we stand knit together 
for good or ill. It is this power of suffering with 
others, and thereby in our measure redeeming 
others, that pain brings to our door. Without this, 
Christ could not have been a Saviour. ‘It became 


him to make the Captain of our salvation perfect 
through sufferings.’ 

Now how does this view of things help us? We 
may say to ourselves, perhaps, that Christ stood 
alone. Suffering was all very well for such as He, 
with a great redeeming task ; that was, so to speak, 
His business. He needed the character which 
suffering could give, and most of all the power to 
save. But as for us, something less will serve. 
The answer to all this is in a word. We are not 
saved till we are made like Christ, and this likeness 
to Christ carries all through. It means likeness to 
Him not only in the virtues of His private life; we 
must be like Him in the qualities which suffering 
made perfect, and most of all, in the quality of 
saving sympathy by which we bear in our lives the 
burden of others’ sin and shame and suffering. 
The difficulty many people have in being reconciled 
to suffering is their unwillingness to be made like 
what God would make them, which is like Jesus. 
That is the crux of the whole matter. Do we 
want to be made like Jesus? Or have we some 
ideal of our own—some rose-coloured vision of 
ease or comfort which pain is shattering to frag- 
ments? The secret of being reconciled to pain is 
being reconciled to God’s ideal of life in Jesus. 
Some people are perilously near the old Roman 
Church fallacy of two orders of Christian conduct, 
one of which is for the man in the street, the other 
for the man in the cloister. There is only one 
order of saved men. It is the order of love, into 
which a man is brought by Christ; and that is an 
order in which he becomes a saviour of others, and 


his own sufferings awaken in him redeeming quality - 


and power. That is the only way in which we can 
be saved out of our own suffering. We are not 
saved till we are saved from self-pity, and find our 
joy in helping others. And we find that deliver- 
ance from our Own pain in a great alliance with the 
loving purpose of Christ. He is the Leader of our 
salvation, What does that mean? It means that 
He comes down into our place of pain and 
wretchedness to lead us out of it by the way of 
fellowship with Him. There is no escape from 
suffering except by the way of a great love anda 
great vision of the will of God, whereby our suffer- 
ing becomes redeeming, and the pain is swallowed 
up in the passion to be and to do what God would 
have us. 

Our salvation depends on our fellowship with 
Christ. Our victory depends on our sharing the 
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spirit and the attitude of Christ. One of the 
Arctic explorers tells in his book how he took part 
in the hard work of the party, pulling the sledges 
with the men, suffering with them in all their 
labours. He talks about the ‘sympathy of the 
traces.’ He describes how the depression, or 
lethargy, or pain of his men communicated itself 
to him as he and they held the same cords and 
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toiled bit by bit over the snow and ice. And on 
the other hand, his courage and faith and hope 
were transmitted to them through the same 
sympathy of the traces, so that they were able to 
carry on. ‘There is no solution for the problem of 
suffering, except in so far as we let Christ share our 
burden, by giving ourselves to His task.1 
1J. Reid, Zhe Victory of God. 


Be Old Testament? 


By THE REVEREND V. T. Kirpy, M.A., THURGARTON VICARAGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


‘Tue evil that men do lives after them,’ and the 
evil results of disproved theories remain long after 
the theories themselves have been discarded. 
While it was still believed that S. Luke was one 
of the seventy disciples, or that he was the com- 
_ panion of Cleopas on the road to Emmaus, it was 
natural to think of him as knowing Aramaic and 
as well versed in the O.T. But now that we see 
that those theories are inconsistent with what we 
know of Luke, we cannot take for granted, as even 
modern writers do, that Luke translated from the 
Aramaic or used his knowledge of the Septuagint. 
That he knew Aramaic I cannot see a particle of 
evidence, but every reason, from what we know of 
him, to believe the opposite. Whether, or to 
what extent, he knew the O.T., is the purpose of 
this paper to examine. 

Let us begin by recalling what we know of 
Luke. In the preface to his Gospel he expressly 
distinguishes himself from those who ‘from the 
beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
word.’ He is a Greek through and through, 
knowing the Aigean and the cities bordering on 
it, especially proud of his own city, Philippi, for 
which he claims that it is ‘the first of the district,’ 
in spite of the more general recognition of the 
claims of Amphipolis; he has the Greek love of 
the sea. He has comparatively little interest in 
Roman names or Roman things; he misunderstands 
the Latin language. He dislikes the Jews: he 
can see neither reason nor excuse for their 
opposition to Paul, even at Corinth. And that 
dislike shows that he was not a Jewish proselyte 
before his conversion: had he been so he would 
have gained a more favourable view of them. It 


is as a Greek pure and’ simple that we know 
him; he has a thorough command of the Greek 
language, a good Greek style when he is writing 
what is entirely his own composition, though he is 
susceptible to the influence of his authorities when 
he is using them. 

He first comes into touch with S. Paul at Troas. 
Was he already a Christian? or did S. Paul 
convert him? We cannot answer with certainty, 
but his affection for and his admiration of Paul 
lead us to believe that he ‘owed to him his own 
self.” Immediately he joins Paul as his companion, 
and after a stay of the latter of only a few weeks 
in Philippi is left there apparently as the only 
representative of the apostle for about two years, 
except for a short visit from Silas. There were 
few Jews at Philippi—there was no synagogue: 
Luke had to deal chiefly with Greek Christians ; 
he had to know the gospel well enough to be a 
teacher. What opportunity had he to learn much 
of the O.T.? 

Let us look for a moment at the wider question— 
How far did the early Greek converts from 
paganism know the O.T.? Here we have evidence 
in S. Paul’s Epistles. The Church of Rome at 
that time was largely Jewish: several Jews are 
saluted in ch. 16, and the Epistle as a whole is 
an apology to the Jewish Christians for the 
admission of the Gentiles to equal privileges. In 
Corinth S. Paul himself had converted Crispus, 
the archysynagos, with his household, and prob- 
ably his successor, Sosthenes. Afterwards Apollos 
came to Achaia, and. especially to Corinth, where 
his name was used as the mark of a party, and 
‘powerfully confuted the Jews, showing by the 
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Scriptures that Jesus was the Christ.’ So that Paul 
can join himself with the Corinthian Christians 
in saying that ‘all our fathers were under the 
cloud.’ In Galatia, when S. Paul wrote, there 
had been the Jewish mission, which taught that 
it was necessary to be circumcised and obey 
the Jewish Law, with the necessary result that 
many of the Christians would gain a_ know- 
ledge of the O.T. Consequently, in writing to 
those three Churches, S. Paul can quote freely 
from the O.T., and make allusions to the history 
of Israel. 

In the remaining epistles to the Churches of 
Asia and Macedonia the case is entirely different. 
Paul does indeed use Biblical language, as a 
modern preacher does, but it is not necessary for 
the readers (or the hearers) to recognize it as a 
quotation: without so recognizing it they can 
understand the argument. Apart from this use of 
Biblical language the real quotations are few: the 
Psalms are quoted in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
but the Psalms almost certainly stand on a footing 
by themselves: as the hymn-book of the Jewish 
Church they were early taken into use in the 
Christian Church, and have a recognized place in 
Christian worship in the second century. In the 
same Epistle the Fifth Commandment is quoted: 
the Commandments, again, Would probably be 
known long before the rest of the O.T. The law 


of marriage from Gn 2% is quoted in Eph 531:. 


‘For this cause shall a man leave his father and 
mother, and cleave unto his wife, and they twain 
shall be one flesh’; but that same Jaw had been 
brought into Christian teaching by our Lord 
Himself. 

The contrast is striking: not quite so great 
as between Paul’s speeches at Pisidian Antioch 
and at Athens, but sufficient to show us that 
S. Paul, who was all things to all men, knew 
instinctively to what he could appeal in his differ- 
ent churches, and that arguments from the O.T., 
which were understood and appreciated by Jews, 
were not suited to churches which were largely 
Gentile. Neither do S. John’s Epistles quote the 
ONT: 

The same contrast appears in the Pastoral 
Epistles: to Timothy, the half-Jew, who ‘from a 
child had known the Holy Scriptures,’ Paul could 
speak of the inspiration of Scripture and quote. 
To Titus, the Greek, though now for twenty 
years a Christian, he only quotes in one verse 


eight scriptural words which are marked by West- 
cott and Hort as coming from three distinct O.T. 
passages. 

Titus serves to bring us back to Luke: for if 
not brothers, they were closely connected; and 
both were for long assistants of S. Paul. What 
is true of one is likely to be true of the other. 

So we turn to S. Luke’s writings. In the whole 
of his Gospel he is dependent upon his authori- 
ties; and most modern scholars agree that those 
authorities are mainly written documents. One 
such source we have in S. Mark’s Gospel. Luke 
improves the style, selects to some extent, super- 
sedes where he has a better authority for an in- 
cident, introduces explanations of Jewish affairs, 
but on the whole follows his source faithfully ; 
where he adds a detail to a Marcan incident there 
is ground for supposing that he had other authority 
for it. Of his omissions from Mark some certainly 
are of a particularly Jewish nature, either dealing 
with Jewish questions or the Jewish Law. And 
in these ways he reduces the number of Mark’s 
O.T. quotations from twenty to eleven. It is only 
reasonable to infer that in the same way as he 
treats his one known source he treats his other 
unknown (or partially known) sources. 

In regard to the Acts of the Apostles there is 
not the same agreement on the question between 
written and oral sources. There can be little 
doubt that for the first twelve chapters he collected 
his material during his two visits to Ceesarea, and 
had help from Philip the Evangelist. Almost 
certainly Philip must have given him a written 


abstract of Stephen’s speech, and therefore of the | 


whole account of the appointment of the Seven, 
and Stephen’s martyrdom, with its sequel in 
Philip’s work in Samaria. Possibly, too, it was 
through Philip that Luke obtained a written source 
for Ac 1-5. For the latter parts of Acts from 
ch. 13 onwards, where Luke was not himself 
present, Paul would be his authority; and it 
would be from Paul, either by a written sum- 
mary or by dictation, that he had the accounts 
of Paul’s speech at Pisidian Antioch and of the 
Council at Jerusalem. When we reach that part 
of the Acts for which Luke alone is the authority, 
we find exactly the same contrast as in the Pauline 
Epistles. Whereas, throughout the Gospel, and 
in the earlier part of Acts, including Paul’s speech 
at Pisidian Antioch and the Council at Jerusalem, 
the O.T. is freely quoted, because Luke is faith- 
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fully following his authorities; in what is, strictly 
speaking, his own composition the quotations 
almost disappear, even in Paul’s speeches to 
.Jewish audiences at Jerusalem. Even in them 
‘the Biblical language is small, and the only 
quotation is Paul’s use of ‘Thou shalt not speak 
evil of the ruler of thy. people.’ In the last 
verses of the Acts (2876!-) Paul quotes to the Jews 
at Rome the words in Is 6%, ‘Hearing ye shall 
hear,’ etc., already familiar to Christians by our 
Lord’s use of them in the explanation of the parable 
of the Sower. 

Now it is plain that in giving a summary of a 
speech such as we have in so many places in Acts, 
different persons would treat it in different ways. 
Some would report the O.T. quotations: I have 
given an abstract of one of my sermons to a 
sympathetic friend by quoting three or four texts 
and making a short explanation. Others would 
give the substance without quotations. The 
earlier speeches in Acts are examples of the one 
kind, those which Luke himself reported of the 
Other. The speech in Ac 22 was delivered in 
Aramaic, but Luke was present in Jerusalem, and 
would make his own report from those who heard 
it and could translate for him. 

It is almost inconceivable that in Paul’s five 
speeches at Jerusalem before Jewish audiences, 
though he is addressing the Procurator in three, and 
the chief captain in one, he made only one O.T. 
quotation; but the other quotations are not re- 
ported because Luke had little knowledge of and 
little interest in the O.T. Especially would he 
be wanting in that quotational knowledge which 
comes by long and familiar use, which was natural 
to Peter and Paul and Stephen, but would scarcely 
be acquired by Luke and Titus and other Greek 
Christians who had grown up to manhood as 
pagans. Peter could not even drop the habit 
when writing to Gentile Churches. 

But it is said that Luke derives many of his words 
from the LXX, and sometimes writes in a ‘ Biblical 
style’ in imitation of it. We know too little of 
the current language of daily life at that time and 
of the literature to say that, as regards words, this 
is true. Many words from the LXX must have 
passed into the theological language of Paul and 
other Jewish Christians and become current among 
them. The LXX stood to them in much the same 
relation and roughly as long before them as the 
A.V. does to us. It would be as absurd to say 
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that Luke, with his command of language, looked 
up in his LXX (or borrowed some one else’s to 
look up) the right word, for he had no Concordance, 
as it would to say that a modern preacher derives 
his knowledge of single English words from the 
A.V. direct. Just as the A.V. has influenced 
our whole English speech, so did the LXX in- 
fluence the speech of the Greek-speaking Christian 
teachers, largely Jewish, among whom Luke lived. 
The same may be said of his ‘Biblical style’: it 
would come in the same indirect way. Besides, 
many of what are called Hebraisms had passed 
into the common language.! 

To sum up. Where Luke is an eye-witness, his 
narrative shows no sign of knowledge of the O.T., 
while in his own reports of Paul’s speeches, quota- 
tions are reduced to a minimum; when he uses 
Mark’s Gospel, he diminishes the number of 
quotations, and omits other references to the O.T. 
Similarly the Pauline Epistles to purely Gentile 
Churches demand from their readers scarcely any 
knowledge of the O.T., nor does the Epistle to 
Titus. From this we argue that Luke, Titus, and 
the Greek Christians generally knew little of the 
O.T., as is only natural in the case of those whose 
youth had been passed outside the influence of the 
synagogue. 

Dr. Stanton says (Zhe Gospels as Historical 
Documents, pt. iii, p. 153): ‘It will remain 
probable that a knowledge of the O.T., which 
would enable a writer to introduce allusions to it 
freshly and naturally even where no point of 
controversy, or none of the ordinary ones, was 


_involved, was to the end of the first century, and 


even later, rare among Gentile believers.’ 

There is one inference in defence of the trust- 
worthiness of Luke’s writings which follows if my 
arguments are sound, viz., that Luke could not 
have followed the example of Thucydides in 
writing speeches to suit his characters. He had 
not the necessary knowledge of the O.T. to argue 
from it and quote from it as Peter and Stephen 
and Paul do. Nor could he, as some critics 
maintain, have composed the Magnijicat, Bene- 
dictus, and Mune Dimittis. Those speeches and 
those hymns, like the rest of the history before 
he met Paul, have come to him from those 
who were ‘eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
word.’ 


"Dr. Thayer in ‘Language of N.T.’ in Hastings’ Dect. 
Bible. 
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Ir I am not too late, being penitus toto divisus 
orbe, may I send a word on Lk 214? 

In Abbé Crampon’s French Bible occurs the 
following note :-— : 

‘La Vulgate porte: pax hominibus bonae volun- 
zatis; ce que l’on traduit ordinairement par: pazx 
aux hommes de bonne volontt. Mais le terme 
evdoxia semble devoir s’entendre ici (comme presque 
partout dans |’Ecriture, ot il correspond a l’hébr. 
ratsin, Vulg. deneplacitum, cf. Ps 5%, etc.) de la 
bienveillance divine, d’ot. descendent, avec Jésus- 
Christ, le salut et Za paix, non pas seulement pour 
les hommes qui sont présentement de donne 
volonté, mais aussi pour les pécheurs qui, par l’effet 
de la dienveillance divine, seront amenés au don 
vouloir (voy. Philipp 218). Le sens serait donc: 
paix aux hommes objets de la bienveillance divine. 
Cf. Isaie, 49° 612, etc., et Luc. 177 sv. De plus 
il est tres probable qu’il faut lire, au lieu du 
génitif, le nominatif eddokia: déenvetllance, comme 
il est traduit ci-dessus. Avec le génitif il faut 
traduire: Au ciel gloire 4 Dieu! Sur la terre 
paix aux hommes, objets de la bienveillance 
divine.’ 

The text in this Bible reads: 


Gloire, dans les hauteurs, 4 Dieu! 
Et, sur la terre, paix, 
Bienveillance pour les hommes! 


I wish to introduce this Bible to your readers, 
who may not know it. It is the best Bible 
I know in any language. It has hardly any 
Roman Catholic bias. It has excellent notes and 
is very well got-up. But I could write pages of 
its excellences. It is published by the Société 
de S. Jean l’Evangéliste, Deselée, Lefebvre et 
Cie, Paris, Rome, and Tournai; and I believe 
a second edition is coming out: the first is 
exhausted. It prints the Apocryphal books in 
historical or prophetical or poetical order, in 
this being of course superior to Segond’s excel- 
lent Bible, which does not contain the Apocrypha, 
but to which, however, it is indebted for render- 
ings in the O.T. 

J. F. Raptey. 


Tananartve. 


She Shcophanp at PoreB 
(1 Qings 19). 


CoMMENTATORS seem to be divided between two 
interpretations of this passage. Older writers like 
Keil saw in it a rebuke to the fiery zeal of the 
prophet, and a revelation of God as long-suffering 
and gentle in His ways. More recent critics (4g. 
Benzinger, Kittel, Skinner) rightly point out that 
vv.15-18 contradict this, and see in the theophany a 
refining of the conception of Yahweh, as one whose 
nature is to be symbolized only by the least sensuous 
of representations. 

This interpretation, however, strikes one as 
giving the lesson which may be derived from the 
theophany in this novel form, rather than what it 
meant for Elijah and for his biographer: what the 
prophet seeks, and what we should expect to find, 
is a revelation of Yahweh’s will to His discouraged 
servant, and something like this must be the 
primary import of what happened. More important 
still, on this view the symbolism of the vision 
(v.11£) is unlike that of other prophetic experiences 
of the kind in that it has no close connexion with 
the divine message which follows (vv.'>18), but 
merely serves to prepare Elijah for a revelation of 
some kind. 

If we work back from the words of Yahweh in 
vv.15-18, yet another interpretation offers itself. 
The events recorded in v.11’ form the immediate 
occasion of the revelation; they are the symbols 
by which Yahweh reveals to the prophet what He 
is about to do. In wind, earthquake, and fire He 
is at work in some measure, but He is fully known 
only when to these succeeds ‘the sound of a light 
whisper’ (Burney). What can this mean? Dis- 
heartened by his failure, Elijah feels that Yahweh’s 
cause in Israel is doomed to disaster: now in what 
comes to him in the desert he reads the divine 
assurance that it shall not be so. As in Jer 1 and 
Am 7f., Yahweh’s oracle is seen first in symbols, 
then clearly revealed to the mind. The three 
forces of Nature represent the three catastrophes 
which are soon to come upon Israel—war, civil 
strife, and religious conflict. In all this Yahweh 
is at work, leading events to quietness and peace ; 
as on the storm of the desert the light breeze 
follows, so on the disasters of His people will 
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follow the day of deliverance, when His cause will 
prevail, and the faithful remnant will do His will. 
The death-agony of the Hebrew State is yet the 
birth-pang of the Kingdom of God. All this 
means a higher conception of God, of course, but 
here, as everywhere in the Old Testament, it is 
through the knowledge of Yahweh’s purpose that 
the prophet wins his assurance of the character of 
the God of Israel. E. L. ALLEN. 


Westminster College, Cambridge. 
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She Maes of tbe Patriarcbs. 


Ir will probably be admitted by now that, 
whether the ways of P are dark and vain or not, 
they are at any rate peculiar. Nor would it be 
worth while to track him any further in his arith- 
metical work but for the fact that he occupies so 
very important a position in post-Deuteronomic 
Jewish history. The man whose work permeates 
Judaism from Ezra to Shammai is deserving of a 
little detective toil; and it is in his numbers that 
we see him most clearly. He, more than most 
men, monstratur digito. 

Let us then take his second list of names and 
figures, the one contained in the eleventh chapter 
of Genesis. That he meant, in this list, to mark a 
decline in human longevity is obvious; and that 
there is a certain connexion between the two series 
is equally clear. For example, the total years of 
Shem, 600, correspond to the 600 lived by Noah 
before the Flood, and betoken a lowered maximum 
as compared with the thousand of Adamite man. 
Again, there is a likeness between Terah and Noah. 
Each of these had three sons, certainly not of the 
same age. A round number, 500 im the one case, 
70 in the other, is therefore taken as a rough 
approximation to the age of the father at the time 
of the birth of the sons. 

Regarding then this interdependence as fairly 


established, we notice at once that the second and | 


third ‘in the Postdiluvian genealogy are treated 
exactly like the second and third in the Ante- 
diluvian. We saw, it will be remembered, that 
for Seth and Enos P multiplied 65 by 3, and gave 
7 parts of the resulting 195 to Seth, and 6 to Enos. 
To Arpachshad and Shelah (the ages being smaller) 
he assigns the simple 65, again giving the father 
47 parts, and the son 6, 

Now in three generations after Shem the 


maximum life declines to 500, half the Ante- 
diluvian. Therefore, for Arpachshad’s latter years, 
P divides Seth’s 807, as well as he can, by 2, 
obtaining 403: and then, noticing that 403 equals 
13 X 31, he is so charmed with the result that he 
repeats it for Shelah. As for Arpachshad’s total, 
438, he probably observed with pleasure that it 
falls short of 500 by twice 31, or 62.1 

In the case of Eber, his proceeding is obscure ; 
but it seems to me not impossible that he made 
his first column 34 in order that the sum of the 
first three ‘initials’ of the second batch of patri- 
archs might be 99, and so fall short by one of 
Shem’s initial, He then restored this 99 to Eber’s 
total by adding it to the yearnumber 365. But 
we must remember that 34 is twice 17; and 17 is 
a favourite factor of P’s. It divides the 595 of 
Lamech, and the 119 of Nahor: we shall, in fact, 
meet it pretty often. 

When we reach the third batch, P’s method be- 
comes curious to the last degree. The word Peleg 
might well suggest division; for he does indeed 
divide. Taking his ruling number 30, he sees that 
it equals rr and 19. He then multiplies 11 by 19, 
and gets 209. The total is thus 239. For Reu, 
he starts with this 239, and splits it into 23 and 9. 
Adding these, he arrives at 32 for the first column ; 
multiplying them, he produces 207 for the second ; 
and when he finds that 32 and 207 make 239 once 
again, his delight may be conceived. Can he do 
it again? He tries 30 once more, the corpus vile 
being now Serug: 30 is 20 and 10. Multiply 20 
by 10; answer 200 ; total 230. Since the maximum 
age for the third batch seems fixed at half 500, or 
250, all these totals are just what he requires. 

The figures for Nahor, the last but one in the 
list, are somewhat uncertain ; the variations in the 
LXX and the Samaritan being here quite un- 
systematic. It cannot fail to be noticed, also, that 
the name appears twice, and that if we omit it here 
we get 7 generations from Shem to Serug, as from 
Adam to Lamech in the list of J. But, taking the 
Massoretic text as it stands, we may observe that 
he seems to mark a further diminution of the 
maximum to 200: in any case his years are few, 
like those of Lamech, the last but one on the 
Antediluvian list. Now 200 is a fifth of 1000: 
divide Lamech’s 595 by 5, and we have 119, 
Nahor’s second figure; while his total 148 is 


1 The sum of the three fo¢a/s of Batch II is 1331—cp. the 
13 X 31 above; and cp. Peleg below. 
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37X 4, as Lamech’s 777 is 37x21. Simple sub- 
traction gives the first column.! 

With Terah all that P had to do was to add to 
the 70 the magic symbol 65, and 135 is the 
result. 

It may be interesting to glance for a moment at 
a few of P’s other figures. Let us pass on 
one side the portentous calculations of Nu 
2 and 3:2 there is much besides. The 100 of 
Abraham before the birth of Isaac was doubtless 
traditional; but it is worth remark that Abraham 
was 75 when he received the Promise, and lived 
75 years after its fulfilment; that Isaac’s life 
divides itself into three 60’s, and that of Moses 
into three 40’s; while Jacob not only lived twice 
65 years before going down to Egypt, but saw just 
as much of Joseph after the reunion as before, for 
Joseph was 17 when sold for a slave, and Jacob 
lived 17 years after arriving in Goshen: that Sarah 
lived 127 years, and so did Amram the father of 
Moses: that Joseph and his descendant Josbua 
both lived 110 years: that Jacob’s total years are 
147, t.é. 7X 7 X 3—there being other 7’s in his life 
—and that Ishmael’s number is 137, that is, 100 
plus the 37 which has so often appeared among 
our factors. Repetition, indeed, and a certain 
perverted symmetry mark P’s arithmetical work 
wherever we can trace it. 

The question arises as to the influences which 
led him into these strange vagaries. The answer 
can scarcely be doubtful. He must, we may say 
with almost absolute certainty, have been the pupil 
of Babylonian astrologers and professors. If so, 
our little study adds a confirmation, if any was 


Initial. | Final. | Total. | Maximum. 
Shem . : ’ 100 | 500 | 600 600 
| 
Arpachshad . : 35 | 403 | 438 
Shelah . ; 30 | 403 | 433 500 
Eber 34 | 430 | 464 
Peleg 30 | 209 | 239 250 
Reu 32a 2Ov a 2 30 
Serug 30 | 200 | 230 
Nahor 29 | 119 | 148 200? 
Terah 70 | 135 | 205 


1 But also Nahor’s 29+ Terah’s 70=99. 
* The well-known discrepancy in the counting of the 
Levites makes calculation difficult. 
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needed, to the opinion of critics that his work 
dates from the Exile, and is tinged throughout with 
colours derived from Chaldea. 

The Massovretes do not give the ‘Total’ column ; 
but that P had it in mind is, I think, certain. The 
scribes probably omitted it as useless. 

For Nahor, the LXX give 79, or 179 in first 
column and 125 in the second. 

It is perhaps worth noticing that the sum of the 
years from Arpachshad to Terah, plus the 75 of 
Abraham down to the Promise, amount to the 
year-number 365. 

The statement that ‘Shem begat Arpachshad 
two years after the Flood,’ which has given much 
trouble to the commentators, is probably to be 
explained by universal continence during the 
Flood year. E..E.. KELLETS, 


Leys School, Cambridge. 


ee 


Was Lazarus ‘the Beloved disciple ’? 


Mr. GriFFITH and several other writers have 
recently favoured the view, which was considered 
by the late Dr. Swete only to be rejected by him, 
that Lazarus was the author of the Fourth Gospel. 

Some formidable objections, however, can be 
brought against this theory. 

In Jn 121011 we are told that the chief priests 
consulted that they might put Lazarus also to 
death, because by reason of him many believed 
on Jesus. This being the case, how comes it that 
Lazarus, if he be identical with ‘that other 
disciple known unto the high priest,’ can move 
about so freely in the court and palace during the 
Lord’s trial, without being molested—whereas 
Peter is subjected to awkward questions con- 
cerning his associations with Jesus of Nazareth ? 

Secondly, according to St. Mark, the Lord takes 
three of the disciples apart from the others to 
witness His agony in the garden of Gethsemane. 
But Lazarus’s name does not occur amongst them. 
The three are Peter, James, and John (14°*), 

If, according to the view of Mr. Griffith, Lazarus 
was with Christ ‘to the end, with Him at the trial, 
with Him at the Cross, and was early at the tomb,’ 
is it likely that he should not also have been in- 
cluded in that inner circle, chosen to witness that 
which in a very sacred sense was ‘the secret of the 
Lord’ revealed beneath the olive trees? Mr. Griffith 


| specially states that Lazarus was ‘in the secrets of 
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Jesus, as the others are not.’ Should we not expect, 
then, to find him in the garden? Why is he 
absent just there? If it is objected that the risk 
to his life was too great in this instance, our reply 
is that it was no greater than his open appearance 
in the high priest’s palace dealt with above. 

Thirdly, the evidence of chapter 11, if any- 
thing, tells the other way.. The sudden illness of 
the brother of Martha and Mary would so absorb 
their thoughts that to them there was only one 
‘he,’ and they would take it for granted that the 
Lord would understand the allusion, as from their 
lips it could only refer to one individual. 

It seems a somewhat dangerous expedient, then, 
to found an argument as to the authorship upon a 
passage expressing intense emotion. But if, how- 
ever, the passage has to be taken into account in 
building up this theory, the sisters would probably 
have used his recognized title, ‘the disciple whom 
thou lovest,’ instead of the indefinite, ‘he whom 
thou lovest’ (cf. 2015), which could be used of any 
friend, and immediately after the sisters have thus 
designated him, the Evangelist hastens to add, 
‘Now Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and 
Lazarus,’ which seems to exclude any possibility of 
Lazarus being singled out for special favour. 

Fourthly, whilst the argument from silence is 
a dangerous one to use, yet it is significant to 
notice that in the account of Ac 11°14, we might 


have expected that when the Blessed Virgin is | 


mentioned, Lazarus would have been named along- 
side of her. This does not militate against the 
identification of the beloved disciple with the 
Apostle John, as the latter would naturally come in 
the order in which he is mentioned on account of 
his prominent position which St. Luke actually 
does give him, putting him, according to the best 
reading, before James. 

It has been asked, Why does Lazarus appear on 


the scene, and then suddenly vanish and be heard | 


of no more? This may be explained in part by 
the fragmentariness of our Gospel records, and 
furthermore by the method pursued in the Fourth 
Gospel. 

The Evangelist evinces a special fondness for 
introducing characters on the stage of history to 
bring out some side of the Lord’s nature and 
teaching. When they have fulfilled their purpose 
they disappear as suddenly as they came. 
Nicodemus, it is true, is mentioned three times, but 
in the conversation with the Lord his departure is 


very abrupt. The same applies to the young man 
born blind, and still more to the Greeks who were 
desirous of seeing Jesus.! 

May I be allowed to put in a plea for the 
Evangelist being the Apostle John? It is forgotten 
that the person who wrote the Fourth Gospel was a 
man well stricken in years, and that the disciple 
whom Jesus loved was anyhow a ‘young man.’ 
Care must be taken not to read into the disciple ° 
whom Jesus loved the experiences he might quite 
well have had later on in life. 

The distinction between what the disciple was 
during the Lord’s earthly ministry and what he be- 
came in after life needs to be kept continually in 
mind. It is so easy to read into the beloved 
disciple the outlook which he may have gained 
after years of meditation on the unseen Christ, and 
interpret his appearances in the Fourth Gospel in 
the light of his maturer experience. Each scene 
in which he figures must be taken just as it stands, 
and no more must be read into it than the actual 
words convey. 

How far, then, is Mr. Griffith entitled to assume 
that the beloved disciple, when the Lord was living 
on earth, was especially entrusted with His secrets ? 
Jn 137224 (R.V.) is quoted as an instance. But 
did the beloved disciple obtain possession of 
a secret not open also to Peter? The reason 
Peter turned to the beloved disciple was because 
the latter was in a better position, leaning as he 
was on the Lord’s breast, to hear the Saviour 
whisper the name of the Betrayer. 

Again, the fact that the beloved disciple is en- 
trusted with the care of the Virgin Mary because 
of certain special qualities is quite understandable. 
St. John had quite as much to receive as to give. 
Their companionship would be one of mutual 
benefit. Living with the Lord’s Mother would 
exercise a profound influence on the Apostle’s 
character. Her tone of mind, that of one who 
‘kept and pondered’ all these things in her heart, 
would be just the sort of person his character 
needed. The Lord with His wonderful discern- 
ment, would see certain sides of the young man’s 
character, his amazing capacity for loving, and 
what might lead from this, which would not be 
apparent to the ordinary observer, or even to those 
who thought that they knew him well, just as the 
trained artist sees possibilities of genius in that 


1Cf. Barth, Johannesevangelium und die synoptischen 
Evangelwen, p. 31. 
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which appears merely an ordinary sketch to others, 
and He who knew what was in man could pierce 
to the hidden springs which were not to yield their 
rich secrets for many a long year. 

Devotion would lead the Lord to entrust His 
mother to a ‘son of Thunder.’ 

Youth is very critical of individuals, and apt to 
dwell upon the feelings of others, but when once 
its sympathies are enlisted it is capable of intense 
hero worship. 

The beloved disciple being a young man would 
bear his Master’s image on his heart, he would 
always be thinking of Him whenever Christ was 
present, his eyes would follow Him were they 
separated from each other, the disciple would half 
consciously to himself draw nearer and nearer to 
Him. It was the Lord’s personality, not His ideas, 
that drew the beloved disciple to Him. 

Love may quicken a person’s power of per- 
ception, so that in connexion with any particular 
individual upon whom he may have fastened his 
affections, he will be quick to note what has 
happened to him, he will be very much alive to 
anything concerning him. This does not neces- 
sarily apply to quick discernment of his spirit and 
teaching. This, I venture to think, explains how 
the beloved disciple came to recognize that the 
Lord was risen. The Evangelist is most careful 
to point out that not only did Peter not know the 
Scriptures, but that this was the case also with 
the beloved disciple. This indicates that when the 
Resurrection had taken place the beloved disciple 
did not display such wonderful powers of insight 
as those with which he has been frequently 
accredited. Otherwise the repeated teaching of 
our Lord would have sunk deep in his heart 
and left a very definite impression upon his 
mind. 

The other argument brought forward by Mr. 
Griffith, that Jn 18 cannot apply to the Apostle 
John, is beyond the limits of this paper and has 
been partially met by Mr. Draper (THE Expository 
Times, June 1921, p. 429). Whilst Archdeacon 
Charles believes in the early martyrdom of the 
Apostle, other competent authorities, e.g. Harnack 
and Stanton, neither of whom accept the Johannine 
authorship, take the contrary view. It is not 
fashionable to believe in the apostolic authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel, but more can be said in its 
favour than has hitherto been given. 

At any rate, it would be strange to think that it 


was reserved to this age to make the discovery that 

Lazarus was the author of the Fourth Gospel, a 

person to whom the early Church never dreamt of 

assigning ‘the spiritual gospel.’ H. Rice. 
Beverley Minster, E. Yorks. 


——<ft>—_ 


BeB. it. 16 in the Desbitta 

Syriac Werston. 
I sHOULD like to draw the attention of those who 
do not read Syriac, and of those who do but who 
may not have seen the edition of the eshiftia 
NV.T. recently published by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, to a remarkable reading 
Oferie=2*°, 

The difficulties connected with the interpreta- 
tion of this verse are well known; speaking 
broadly, there are two main lines of explanation, 
One, which is the general opinion of the ancient 
expounders, is that the writer is affirming that 
our Lord did not assume angelic but human 
nature, typified for himself and his Hebrew 
readers by the seed of Abraham. The A.V. has — 
made us familiar with this view: ‘For verily he 
took not on him the nature of angels; but he 
took on him the seed of Abraham ’—a translation, 
however, which is so far wrong in that érvAapBaverar 
is present, ‘he takes,’ not ‘he took.’ The second 
general opinion is that the writer is saying that 
our Lord does not help angels but mankind, 
typified by the seed of Abraham: and this appears 
to be the view of most modern interpreters. 

The chief difficulty lies with ériAapPdveras 
This verb occurs nineteen times in the N.T., and 
over fifty times in the O.T. and Apocrypha, but in 
none of these places does the word mean ‘assume’ 
or ‘take upon oneself,’ nor does it appear to have 
any such meaning in classical literature. Its 
meaning is, ‘to take hold of,’ or ‘to grasp,’ or ‘to 
seize.’ The R.V., keeping strictly to the grammar, 
has: ‘For verily not of angels doth he take hold, 
but he taketh hold of the seed of Abraham.’ 

Chrysostom, whose competency in the Greek 
language is beyond dispute, evidently felt that 
érauBdverar with difficulty fitted the view that 
the meaning is that our Lord ‘assumed human 
nature, for he says: ri éorw 6 dnow; Oix dyyéXou 
pvow dvedéfaro, GAN dvOpwrov. Th dé éorw értdap- 
Béverar; Odx exeivys, pyolv, pdéaro ris dicews 


Tov ayyéhuv, GAAGD THs Huerépas. Awa zi d& otk 
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eimev, avehaBev' GAG tavTy TH A€LeL expjoato TH, 


ertdapBdverar; “Amd peradopas Tov Siwxdvrev rods 
drootpepopévors atrors, Kal mdvTa TovovyTwy, dere 
katahaBew pevyovtas kal émaBéobar émomyddvruv. 
Devyovoay yap ar airod rHv avOpwrivyny diow, Kat 
Toppy pevyovoay ("Hyev yap rod @cod paxpav, poly, 
darnddotpropévor, Kal GBeor dvres ev 76 dope), abrds 
karadusgas xarédaBev (Hom. y. in Ep. ad Hebd. 
cap. 2. No, the interpretation ‘he assumes’ is 
impossible. 

The second general opinion is thus expressed 
by Alford: ‘It is not angels that He helpeth, 
but it is the seed of Abraham that He helpeth.’ 


“Weymouth, Wew Testament in Modern Speech, 


has: ‘For assuredly it is not to angels that He is 
continually reaching a helping hand, but it is to 
the descendants of Abraham.’ Delitzsch explains 
thus: ‘It denotes that gracious laying hold in 
order to redeem, which commenced in the incar- 
nation, and is thence continued.’ This interpreta- 
tion is certainly more plausible than the first; yet 
one cannot but feel that it is forced upon the 
passage, and that éiAapuBaveror is loaded with 
a meaning which it cannot justly bear. 

Of the nineteen places where the word occurs 
in the N.T., in three only, if we exclude our 
passage, is there any sort of connexion with the 


intent of ‘helping,’ Mt 14%1, Mk 8%, He 8° which 


is a quotation from Jer 31°%. Yet the idea of 
‘helping’ or even of ‘rescuing’ does not reside 
in értAapBavera, which retains its normal meaning 
of ‘take hold of’ or, as in Mt 14%}, ‘grasp,’ but in 


the clearly expressed purpose in the immediate: 


context cf the taking hold or grasping. Our Lord 
(Mt 14%!) stretches out His hand and grasps 
Peter in order to save him. In Mk 8” He takes 
hold of the blind man to lead him out of the village. 
In He 89 (Jer 31°), God is figuratively repre- 
sented as taking His people by the hand to lead 
them out of the house of bondage. An examina- 


‘tion of the passages in the O.T. and Apocrypha 


where the word occurs, reveals the same usage. 
Any idea of help or rescue resides, not in émAap- 
Bdverar by itself, but in the clearly expressed 
immediate context which gives the reason or 
purpose of the taking hold or grasping. But in 
He 216 we have, if I may so say, a perfectly colour- 
less statement: ‘For indeed he does not take 
hold of angels, but Abraham’s seed he takes hold 
of.’ And further, the brief parenthetical tone of 
the passage with its sudden present tense, would 


almost seem to put it out of immediate connexion 
with what goes before and after it. 

Alford in his long note on the passage says, 
that while almost all the modern interpreters 
adopt the view that the meaning is that our Lord 
helpeth not angels but the seed of Abraham: 
‘Schultz has ventured to doubt the correctness 
of it, and to propose a new view—viz. that Death, 
or the Angel of Death, is the subject of the 
sentence; ‘‘for on angels truly he taketh not 
hold, but on the seed of Abraham he taketh 
hold.”’ Alford admits that this sense of the 
passage is allowable, though he does not agree 
with it. However, this view is not a new one, as 
we shall see. 

In 1808 was published, under Unitarian auspices, 
The N.Z. in an Improved Version upon the Basis 
of Archbishop Newcomes ‘New Translation, 
Newcome renders: ‘For indeed Christ helpeth 
not angels, but he helpeth the seed of Abraham.’ 
But a note to this, for which the Rev. T. Belsham 
was probably responsible, says: ‘‘‘ For truly it,” 
ze. the fear of death, or death itself, ‘‘doth not 
lay hold of” or seize on “angels, but of the seed 
of Abraham it doth lay hold.”’ Belsham, in his 
The Epistles of Paul the Apostle translated, etc. 
(1822), gives the same rendering, and further says 
that the Rev. John Palmer of Macclesfield had 
also suggested it. 

This writer under the pseudonym of ‘Sym- 
machus’ in an article in Zhe Theological Repository 
(1766-88), vol. v. pp. 161-5, discusses our passage, 
and in the course of his remarks observes that 
értAapSaverar ‘is an awkward word to express the 
act of helping, without some additional word to 
modify its meaning, or something very clear in 
the connexion to limit it to such an act... . In 
my opinion we have been mistaken about the 
nominative case to émAapBdverat, which is not 
Jesus in v.°, but the fear of death in v.2%.’ 

However, this interpretation is far older than 
Palmer or Belsham—we find it in MSS. of the 
Peshitta Syriac, some as old as cent. V. or VI.! 

The edttio princeps (Widmanstad’s) of the 
Peshitta N.T. and all other printed editions up 
till now, so far as I am aware, give: ry joo u 


2.001 $001.9] 0183) Lo HI] wa [oUlko oS, 
‘For he did not take of’ (or ‘from’) ‘angels, but 
he took of’ (or ‘from’) ‘the seed of Abraham.’ 
It is noticeable that .am4 is pointed as preter- 
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ite ; the Harklean version, adhering to the present, 


points 2903, and in the margin it has émAap- 
Bavera transliterated into Syriac accompanied by 
the word prt. Further, I would note that here. 
only in the Peshitta N.T. is qo used for 
ertAaécbar; in all the other places the more 
appropriate | is employed, which fact may 
possibly indicate that the translator was uncertain 
as to the exact signification here of éruAapPdverar. 
In the edition issued by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society last year there is a totally different 


rendering of He 216: Lo[so As ; loon u 
$ooi;2]2 o1837 As f]} .]la% Joo BXebo 


elon A\aSo, ‘For not over angels hath death 
authority’ (or ‘dominion’), ‘but over the seed of 
Abraham it hath authority’ (or ‘dominion’). 

Such is this astonishing reading—astonishing, 
because so far as all our critical apparatus shows, 
no other version nor any Greek MS. has any 
hint of such a reading. What authority has it? 
Whence did it come? : 

The new edition of the Peshitta N.T., of which 
Dr. Kennedy wrote a short account in Tue Ex- 
POSITORY TIMES, vol. xxxil. p. 137, gives us a 
reliable critical text, which I call G= Gwilliam. 
It did not, however, fall within the intent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society to indicate the 
authorities on which the text is based. I cannot 
but feel that this is to be regretted—a_ brief list 
at anyrate of the MSS. relied upon would have 
been invaluable. Failing this, I have examined 
for He 216 20 Peshitta MSS. ze. 16 in the British 
Museum, and 4 in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
Without going into all the details, the result is 
this: 14 MSS. give the reading of G, the two 
oldest, Add. 14476 and Add. 14480 being, 
according to Wright, of cent. V. or VI.; 6 MSS. 


the right understanding of He 2}¢. 


give the reading of W (Widmanstad), the oldest 
of them, Add. 14448, being, according to Wright, 
almost certainly dated a.p. 669-700. In only 
two of the 14 MSS. is there any variation in the 
G reading—Add. 14681 of cent. XII. or XIII. 
repeats ‘death’ at the end of the second clause ; and 
in the Bodleian MS. Dawkins 23, of cent. XIV., the 
second clause ends with the word ‘Abraham.’ In 
the MS. Add. 17124, dated a.p. 1234, the G read- 
ing is surrounded by a red line, and a later hand 
than that of the original scribe has written the W 
reading in the margin. I should note, by the way, 
that while the new critical printed text vocalizes 

as aphel, the MSS. which I examined 
where vocalization is given, vocalize as pael. 

Tempting as the theme is, I must not now 
enter upon a discussion of this reading: I content 
myself for the present with drawing attention to it. 
Yet a query or two may be put down. 

Is our reading, then, an ancient gloss in a Greek 
MS. used by the Syriac translator which had 
become incorporated into the text? Or is it a 
Syriac gloss which has supplanted a bare trans- 
lation of the Greek? And if this be so, then does 
the reading of W after all exhibit an older and 
truer Peshitta reading? Or are we in presence 
of a paraphrastic rendering of our passage in that 
Old Syriac of the N.T. canon other than the 
Gospels, which must have existed, but of which 
we know so little? 

But, however these things may be, I feel con- 
fident that this ancient Syriac reading points to’ 
The subject 
of the sentence is Death, and the verse should be | 
put within brackets and be read as a parenthesis: 
‘For verily it doth not lay hold upon angels, but 
it layeth hold upon Abraham’s seed.’ . 


ALBERT BONUS. 
Alphingion, 


<p. 


Entre 


The International Review of Missions. 


, Fhe ‘International’ has finished its tenth 
volume. It is probably the best edited missionary 
magazine in the world. Miss G. A. Gollock is 
associated with Mr. J. H. Oldham in the editor- 


(ous. 


ship, and together they have given us a marvellous 
number for January 1922. Its most prominent 
feature is a ten years’ selected international mission- 
ary bibliography. It is based on the quarterly 
bibliographies which have been so useful and so 
well done, and occupies fifty pages of small type 
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and double column. 
eyes. 

The articles are not less remarkable. The Rev. 
A. L. Warnshuis gives a survey of the last ten 
years’ missionary work in China. Surveys of the 
work in other countries will follow. The Rev. 
Frank Lenwood tells the story of the International 
Missionary Council at Lake Mohonk in October 
1921. Dr. John R. Mott discusses International 
Missionary Co-operation. A delightful study, 
‘The Gate of the Temple which is called Beautiful, 
comes from Professor H. S. Coffin. Under the 
title of ‘The Sublimation of Bantu Life and 
Thought,’ the Rev. Edwin W. Smith pleads for 
the recognition of the good that is to be found 
eyen in religions like that of the Bantus, and a 
new attitude on the part of the missionary to all 
religions as a result of the comparative study of 
religion throughout the world. Mr. Smith is of 
the Primitive Methodist Mission in Northern 
Rhodesia. Bishop Pahenham- Walsh gives his 
experience as a missionary in regard to ‘Divine 
Healing.’ Professor Adams Brown writes a Re- 
trospect of the ten years of the Review. Last of 
all, there are reviews of books, among them a 
review by Dr. Nicol Macnicol of Pratt’s Fe- 


It will open some men’s 


ligious Consciousness—itself an article well worth . 


reading. 


The International Review of Missions is published | 


quarterly by Mr. Humphrey Milford at the Oxford 
University Press (5s. net). 


Two Directories. 


The Churchman’s Year-Book, 1922, known as 
‘Mowbray’s Annual,’ is in its fourteenth year 
(Mowbray; 3s. 6d. net). Its appeal is to the 
Church of England first of all, but not exclusively. 
The biographies of all the Anglican men of note, 
with which it opens, and which run nearly half 
through it, are of general interest. They are brief 
and to the point, what you want to know and all 
you want to know. 

The Baptist Handbook for 1922 (Baptist Union 
Pub. Depét; 5s. net) is recovering its size and its 
value. The War dealt hardly with the Church 
Directories, but we cannot do without them or 
with any curtailment of their contents. We re- 
commend a study of them to those who think 
or wish that the Pulpit may be nearly ‘played 
out.’ There is plenty of earnest activity among 
the Baptists. 
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‘Whatsoever a man soweth.’ 

It is in that indispensable weekly Public Opinion 
(we use the adjective advisedly) that we find this 
Declaration. Take it as a fresh illustration of an 
ever-true text. 

The following remarkable warning has been 
unanimously adopted by the Judicial Section of 
the American Bar Association : 

‘ The judicial section of the American Bar Associ- 
ation, venturing to speak for all the judges, wishes 
to express this warning to the American people: 

‘*Reverence for law and enforcement of law 
depend mainly upon the ideals and customs of 
those who occupy the vantage ground of life in 
business and society. The people of the United 
States, by solemn constitutional and statutory 
enactment, have undertaken to suppress the age- 
long evil of the liquor traffic. When, for the 
gratification of their appetites or the promotion of 
their interests, lawyers, bankers, great merchants 
and manufacturers, and social leaders, both men 


| and women, disobey and scoff at this law, or any 


other law, they are aiding the cause of anarchy 
and promoting mob violence, robbery, and homi- 
cide, they are sowing dragons’ teeth, and they 
need not be surprised when they find that no 
judicial or police authority can save our country or 
humanity from reaping the harvest.”’ 


NEW POETRY. 
Teresa Hooley. 


As the title tells us, Teresa Hooley’s Songs of 
the Open (Jonathan Cape; 2s. 6d. net) find their 
inspiration among clover and violets and sand 
dunes and wet beeches and nurseries: 


I love the nurseries, 

Where, all arow, 

The trees stand up and grow— 
The little trees: 

Willow and larch and fir, 
Chestnut and juniper, 

Rowan and copper beech, 
Each by each. 


But there are also ‘thoughts that do often lie 
too deep for tears.’ 


A LEGEND OF GETHSEMANE. 


‘Oh, who is this that seeks at night 
The ways of green Gethsemane? 
Oh, who is this that prays at night, 
Face to the ground, in agony ?— 
Sorrow of Sorrow, Grief of Grief,’ 
Uneasy whispered blade and leaf. 
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Sudden the Garden understood. 

The grasses, on His garment’s hem 

Laid sighing lips—and even as blood 

Were the great drops that fell on them ; 
The flowers all bowed their heads one way ; 
The wild things cared no more to play. 


But those there were, of herb and tree, 
Forbore to worship, murmuring thus: 
‘Naught but a suffering man we see, 
And what is human grief to us?’... 
He turned, the Holy and the Wise, 

And looked on them with anguished eyes. 


They trembled, stricken and aware, 
The aspen and the quaking grass: 

‘ All, all Creation’s woe is there. 
Master, forgive! Alas, alas!’ 

Too late. Moved by remorse for ever 
The grasses shake, the aspens quiver. 


It is a beautiful little book, one of Mr. Cape’s 
‘Life and Colour’ Series, and it is as fresh and 
beautiful within as without. We must quote yet 
another ‘song.’ Itis based on two lines of Francis 
Thompson : 


AT NAZARETH. 


‘Hadst Thou ever any toys 
Like us little girls and boys?’ 
FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
O’er his task, intent, 
The carpenter Joseph stooped. 
The shavings fell, 
Curled and white, 
Soft as the fall of leaves, to the sanded floor ; 
And a Child stood watching with wide-eyed 
serious gaze. 


A smile, 

Little and tender, 

Softened the rugged face as the craftsman worked, 

And ever and anon 

He bent his regard on the Child— 

The Christ-child with the eyes 
miraculous. 


sea-deep, 


His labour done 

He turned, and laid in the small, expectant hand 
A plaything, 

Fashioned with cunning art by the fingers of love— 
A little wooden lamb. 


Rosaleen Graves. 

To the volume of Oxford Poetry, 1921 (Biackwell; . 
2s. net), the editors have contributed a preface. 
‘ There is always at Oxford,’ they tell us, ‘a fashion 
in verse as much as in dress. Mr. Jones-Smith, 
of Balliol, still writes musically of brimming — 
chalices, vermilion lips, chrysoprase, lotuses, 
arabesques and darkling spires against glimmering 
skies; Miss Smith-Jones, of Somerville, is equally [ 
faithful to her scarlet sins, beloved hearts, little }} 
clutching hands, little pattering feet, rosaries, { 
eternity, roundabouts, and glimmering spires against 
darkling skies.’ This fashion has been caught and {| 
stripped in the present volume so that the writers 
may have ‘a chance of showing some individual 
capacity for better or worse.’ A fair proportion 
of the authors have a name already—Louis Gold- 
ing, Robert Graves, Alan Porter. But we shall 
make our choice from the women’s part. This is 
by Rosaleen Graves : 


‘A STRONGER THAN HE SHALL COME 


> 


UPON HIM... 
And then he was seized by one who was 
stronger than he, 
Seized and tamed and bound and forced to 
obey ; 
From the swinging choice of evil or good he 
was free ; 


Good was no longer; evil had vanished away ; 
He left to another the gain or loss of the day. 


Was he driven or drawn? What matter? He 
was content. : 
He yielded him, body and soul, to 
whirl of War 
As one yields to the high sea-wind, and is 
buffeted, bent 
To his will, when, shouting, he stamps in 
over the shore 
Triumphant, driving all things like dust before. 


the 


Can aught but a rock stand firm, or question 
his might 
Who tosses the leaves and clouds from a 
hand so strong? 
The trees and grasses bow in awe of his might, 
And men in the mountains, hearing his 
giant-song, i 
Yield, and are hurried—whirled—hounded along. 
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Thus he yielded to War, who was stronger than he— 
No time to think—no time to ponder and 
weigh— 
He was swept like a straw on the wind—and 
yet he knew himself free. 
Was it freedom or bondage, this? In truth, 
it were hard to say; 
But, slave or king, he bowed his head to 
obey. 


Charles L. Graves. 


In Mew Times and Old Rhymes (Blackwell ; 6s. 
net) Mr. Charles L. Graves satirizes the fashion- 
able foolishness of our time. And all most geni- 
ally and cleverly. There is the craze for psycho- 
analysis and the worship of its founders, Dr. Jung 
and Dr. Freud. The last two verses are: 


Let earnest ‘educationists’ assiduously preach 


The value of psychology in training those who - 


teach ; 

Let publicists who speak of Mr. George, without 
the Lloyd, 

Confound him with quotations from the works 
of Jung and Freud— 


But I, were I a despot, quite benevolent, of course, 

Armed with the last developments of high-ex- 
plosive force, 

I’d build a bigger ‘Bertha,’ and discharge it in 
the void 

Crammed with the novelists who brood on 
Messrs, Jung and Freud. 


But this is a better and a complete example : 


A BrRokEN MELODY, 


(Recent discoveries as to the qualities and different 
varieties of ‘ vitamines’ made at Washington ‘ emphasize the 
conviction of scientists as to the importance of vitamines to 
human prosperity and happiness,’— The World’s Work.) 


O Vitamines, O vitamines! 

Whose potency as far outshines 

The erstwhile overrated ‘calorie’ 

As Wells and Masefield distance Malory ; 
Whose presence, as the wise confess, 
Means human health and happiness ; 

To you I pen these heartfelt lines, 

O vitamines, O vitamines. 


O vitamines, O vitamines! 

Whether one breakfasts, lunches, dines, 
With your assistance to dispense 

Is simply tempting Providence; 

With you in every dish and plate 

We are the masters of our fate, 

And need no fortifying wines, 

O vitamines, O vitamines. 


O vitamines, O vitamines ! 
Although in scientific shrines 

Your name is held in deepest awe, 
Yet by some strange neglect or flaw 
You are not in the N.E.D.’s 
Unprecedented list of V’s 

(I’ve hunted there and find no signs 
Of vitamines, O vitamines!). 


O vitameens, O vitameens! 

Ye vital sparks in eggs and beans— 

An hour ago an expert came 

And taught me how to sound your name 
As men of science have decreed ; 

And, as it dislocates my screed 

And knocks my rhymes to smithereens, 
Farewell, O blighted vitameens! 


H. C. G. Moule. 

A small volume containing Letters and Poems of 
Bishop Moule has been edited by Canon John 
Battersby Harford (Marshall Brothers; 3s. 6d.). 
Both letters and poems are recent. The letters 
are mostly of sympathy in sorrow. This is true, 
and it is worth saying in these days: ‘“ Tempted 
in ad/ things like as we are, yet without sin.” And 
those last words mean the very opposite to the 
thought that He stands aloof because He never 


‘failed. He never failed—but He felt all the strain 


under which we fail, and He can bring that to 
bear on His sympathy and His aid. Two starving 
men are in a besieged town. One yields, and 
steals another’s last crust. The other holds out 
desperately and overcomes. They meet afterwards, 
and the man who failed is in an agony of shame. 
The other, just because he was victorious, and is 
good, takes him to his heart and cheers him, and 
leads him to better things, saying, ““I know the 
awful strain that pulled you down.”’ 

Of the poems this is the last (Passion Week, 


19IQ): 


THE PLACE OF MY TENT. 


Safe sheltered from alarm and loss 
I sit within my quiet tent; 

’Twixt here a Grave and there a Cross 
My days and nights in peace are spent. 


Yon sanguined Cross is that which bore 
Th’ incarnate God who loved and died ; 
Tis vacant now; His pangs are o’er, 
And I in Him am justified. 


Yon Grave once folded in its night 
His holiest body riven and torn; 
Tis open now—a fount of light, 
A gateway of immortal morn. 
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Peace, grace, and glory now He gives, 
Fair fruits of His unfathomed woes, 
And with me in my tent He lives, 
The Lamb that died, the Life that rose. 


A. J. Young. 
The Death of Eli (Wilson; 2s.) is by the author 
of ‘Boaz and Ruth,’ and that is good enough for 


recommendation. But as in the former volume, 
so here there are other poems. This is one of 
them : 


O HEAVENLY LOVE. 


O Heavenly Love, that in the wind 
Didst breathe on One of womankind 
In that white town upon the hill, 
On womankind Thou breathest still 
In such sweet sense that I can say, 
I fear not, Lord, Thy darkest will, 
If love go with me all the way. 


For though my days grow dim as night 
And nights seem longer than the light 
To sleepless eyes, because hot pain 
Touches my flesh or heart or brain, 

I smile towards a break of day, 
Redder than roses bruised with rain, 

If love go with me all the way. 


And though the subtle hands of Death 
Should interrupt the tides of breath 
And set his cobwebs on these eyes, 

I, who have looked to other skies 
Beyond the night, beyond the day, 
Know that the living flame shall rise, 
If Love go with me all the way. 


‘Walter Ray. 


When Walter Ray’s Poems of Yesterday and 
To-day (Elkin Mathews; 3s. 6d. net) become 
known, they will be quoted—especially will they 
be quoted by the preacher—as Browning is quoted, 
and perhaps as relief from over-quotation of 
Browning. But will the hearer know the differ- 
ence? Does not this sound somewhat as if it were 
Browning himself again >— 


For see, the world grows by our purposes, 
Not by the thing done but the doing of it, 
And your philosophy which measures us 

Each by his weight of ponderable good 
Stamped in the market, misses what God takes 
For His own perquisite,—our balked intents, 
Our dreams that wake to nothing, wasted toils 
Sweating for phantoms, plans that go awry 
For obstacles too great, the shining hosts 

Of great endeavours struck to impotence 

But softly nursed in heaven’s infirmary. 
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What matter if your hand holds all or naught 

After your throw is finished? Take the lump 

Of man’s achievement, analyse it all— 

The rounded triumphs, prizes of wrought 
gold— 

You find the sum is just proportionate 

To all the intuitions, thoughts of good, 

And purposes that died half-grown or lived. 


Grace Warrack. 


It takes some genius to devise a new Christmas 
book. Miss Grace Warrack has done it. And 
her publishers have handsomely supported her. 
In shape it is a small quarto, the binding a dark 
purple, ornamented with a cross from Iona. The 
illustrations are sometimes in colour, sometimes in 
double-tone, sometimes in half-tone, twice from 
sculpture. And there are four pieces of music. 
The book is altogether unique, and in its unique- 
ness arresting. The title is From Isles of the 
West to Bethlehem (Oxford: Blackwell; 12s. 6d. 
net). 

It is made up of four parts—(1) Evangel and 
Lyrics ; (2) Legends, Poems, and Folk-Songs from 
Italy ; (3) Poems from France, and Tales and 
Runes from Western Islands; (4) Poems of the 
Sacred Concord. Miss Warrack herself is the 
translator of some French and Italian poems, and 
the translations prove more than capacity for 
translation. But let us quote a poem by another. 
And let it be James Smetham’s 


- ImmMorTAL LOVE. 


Who. knows the endless wealth of love? 

How far its winged odours move? 

When Mary brake with breaking heart 
Her spikenard o’er her Master’s head, 

She chose, as erst, the better part ; 
Embalmed at once the quick and dead. 


We smell on earth its fragrance still, 

It curls and wreathes on Zion’s hill: 

For as its incense rose sublime, - 
From heart and alabaster riven, 

It filled the ample house of time, 
And every golden hall of heaven. 
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